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America, the Musical 


An Editorial 


r AHE musical headquar- 
ters of the world have 
moved. As surely as if 

they had been served with 
an eviction notice by a sher- 
iff, the great composers and 
performers, and the great musical audiences have 
moved from Europe to America. 

This change is a comparatively new one. Music’s 
great names are still dominated by Toscanini, Si- 
belius, Heifetz, Enesco, Flagstad, Melchior, Schna- 
bel, Pons, Iturbi, Segovia, Stravinsky, and others of 
European training. The day is near, however, when 
the great names will include more like Spalding, 
Tibbett, Menuhin, Durbin, Carpenter, Anderson, 
Taylor, Hanson, Gershwin, and Grofe, trained and 
rooted in American soil. 

Not long ago, European musicians regarded Amer- 
ica simply as a land of bulging pocketbooks. Today, 
they are grateful that in this country they can find a 





cultural home and artistic independence. Thousands — 


have settled here to contribute as American citizens 
to the glory of our civilization. Music has moved here 
not only because America is rich and appreciative, 
but also because America is free. Toscanini was per- 
secuted by Fascism in Italy because he refused to 
play the party anthem. Domination of the Bayreuth 
and Salzburg festivals by Nazi policies forced out 
such talented musicians as Bruno Walter. When Ger- 
mans begged Artur Schnabel to play Beethoven in 
Berlin, they received a chill refusal. Schnabel was 
unwilling to accept favors from Hitler. 

At the same time, we have not found it necessary 
to import our music. Music educators agree that you 
can hear more good music in America in a given pe- 
riod today than in any country in Europe. Two mil- 
lion school children listen to the Music Appreciation 
Hour conducted by Walter Damrosch, and ten times 
as many every day hear musical broadcasts of an 
amazing range and variety. That all this interest is 


not merely passive is reflected in the growing sales 
of records and pianos. Ten thousand musicians in 
their homes take part in the weekly NBC Home 
Symphony program, in which the listeners may play 
along with the broadcasters. There is hardly a high 
school in the country that is too small to have a band 
or a chorus, and music is an established department 
of the public schools and colleges. 

This month the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence celebrated the centenary of music instruction 
in the public schools at St. Louis. Next week, thirty- 
five national organizations in several thousand com- 
munities will celebrate National Music Week with 
the slogan, “Foster Local Music Talent.” 

Fifty or a hundred years ago, the coming together 
of a few friends on the frontiers, plantations, or col- 
lege campuses was the signal for spontaneous har- 
mony. Walt Whitman then could write with gusto: 
“I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear....” 
In the hurly-burly of today this joyous informal 
group singing has somewhat vanished, and more of 
our time is spent in listening to music on the air than 
in making it. But there has been a turn in the tide. 
And whether in instrumental groups or home song- 
fests, people are beginning to discover what keen 
pleasure may be had from making music together. 

America has been fostering local talent for years. 
The long period of incubation has ended. The seeds 
have sprouted. The first buds have appeared. Within 
the next few years, we may confidently look for the 
greatest flowering of musical expression that the 
world has ever known. 

Scholastic is not a professional music journal and 
is naturally not designed for a music classroom. But 
it has recognized the importance of music as a cre 
ative activity for young people by establishing last 
year the Music Division of the Scholastic Awards. In 
this issue are announced the results of the 1938 com- 
petition—results that add strong supporting evi- 
dence to our belief in America’s musical renaissance. 
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HEN RobertAlexander 

Schumann entered the Uni- 

versity of Leipzig in the fall 
of 1828, he was a shy, introspective 
boy of eighteen. Uncertain whether 
he really wanted to study law, his 
mind wavered between music and 
literature, for he had already shown 
talent in both these direc- 
tions. 

But he played the piano 
quite well, so he decided 
that this gift, at least, he 
would develop as far as 
possible. 

Thus it happened that 
Robert Schumann present- 
ed himself one day at the 
home of Professor Fried- 
erich Wieck, one of the nas- 
tiest characters in all his- 
tory, but nevertheless the 
best piano teacher in Leip- 
zig. Wieck’s star pupil was 
his little daughter, Clara, 
aged nine, already a re- 
markable pianist headed 
toward a concert career. 

The little girl was shyly 
interested in the University 
student, twice her age, who 
also played the piano so 
well, and when Robert be- 
came not only her father’s 
pupil, but actually a board- 
er in the Wieck household, 
he grew more and more 
important in her eyes. For 
a time Robert Schumann 
seemed hardly aware of 
the little girl, who regarded 
him very much as a big 
brother. They played the 
piano together, and he 
showed her his early at- 
tempts at composition. 
Clara gave her first recital 
at the Gewandhaus, when only 
eleven years old, and Robert was 
honestly pleased with her success. 

When she was fourteen, he kissed 
her for the first time, and years later 
she wrote about it as “an unforget- 
table experience.” Robert himself 
expressed his feelings at the time, in 
a letter to a friend: “Think of per- 
fection and I will agree to it.’”’ But it 
was three years before he kissed her 
again, and meanwhile many things 
happened. 

Robert left Leipzig to go to Heidel- 
berg, where he liked it much better. 
At the advice of his professor of law, 
Thibaut, he definitely decided on a 
musical career, and came back to 
Leipzig to study with Wieck, on the 
professor’s assurance that in a few 
years he would make him one of the 
world’s greatest pianists. He actually 
seemed on the way to such heights 
when one of his fingers became per- 
Manently disabled through an un- 
fortunate invention of his own, de- 
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of Clara and 


Robert Schumann 


signed to improve its efficiency by 
tieing it up while the rest were work- 
ing. This accident put an abrupt end 
to all concert aspirations, but luckily 
forced young Schumann to concen- 
trate on composition. 

It also gave him the opportunity to 
express himself in words, and his lit- 


Love Wasn’t Smooth 


for the Schumanns 
By Sigmund Spaeth 





erary gifts eventually concentrated 
themselves in a journal called Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, which he be- 
gan to publish in 1834, to continue for 
a period of ten years. This journal re- 
ferred frequently to an imaginary 
society called the Davidsbund, “des- 
tinued to slay all the Philistines, mu- 
sical or otherwise.” 

One of Schumann’s first contribu- 
tions to the Zeitschrift dealt with a 
young Pole named Chopin, who had 
just published a set of variations on 
Mozart’s familiar La ci darem la 
mano, as his second opus. While 
Wieck was writing a scholarly but 
dull review of these variations for 
another journal, Schumann came 
straight to the point with his historic 
line, “Hats off, gentlemen! A genius!” 

Meanwhile Ernestine von Fricken, 
a good-looking Bohemian girl. 
daughter of a baron, came to Leipzig 
to study with Wieck. It did not take 
her long to work up a romance with 
Robert, who still seemed unaware of 
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his real feeling for Clara. The little 
prodigy of the piano, now fifteen 
years old, concealed her jealousy and 
youthful heartbreak when Ernestine 
and Robert suddenly announced 
that they were engaged to be mar- 
ried. 

But ‘when Ernestine went back 
home, Robert became more 
and more doubtful. On 
New Year’s Day of 1836 he 
kissed Clara for the second 
time in their lives and 
finally realized the truth. 
He wrote Ernestine a let- 
ter the same day, breaking 
off their engagement. 

Now the real troubles of 
the young lovers began. 
Papa Wieck flatly refused 
his consent to their mar- 
riage or engagement, and 
packed Clara off to Dres- 
den. Schumann, in his be- 
wilderment, wrote the pa- 
thetic little Warum (Why?) 
which every piano student 
has since played. The an- 
swer to Schumann’s 
“Why?” should have been 
obvious enough. Wieck had 
no intention of giving up a 
daughter who brought in 
such a tidy sum each year, 
besides increasing his own 
reputation as a teacher. If 
she married at all, it must 
be a nobleman of wealth, 
not a poor, inconspicuous 
composer and editor, who 
would never be heard of 
again. 

Robert and Clara were 
forbidden even to corre- 
spond, but managed to 
write each other occasional 
letters, and even met se- 
cretly. When the enraged Wieck dis- 
covered this, he threatened to kill 
Schumann, and he probably meant 
it. For a year and a quarter the lov- 
ers never saw nor heard from each 
other; but during this period of sepa- 
ration, Schumann composed and 
dedicated to Clara his piano sonata 
in F-sharp minor, a “unique cry of 
passion for his beloved.” 

Meanwhile additional influences 
worked against the young composer. 
The well-named “Serpentin” of the 
Davidsbund, Carl Banck, engaged by 
Wieck as a singing teacher for Clara, 
began to make love to her, carrying 
on a stealthy campaign against his 
rival. Clara evidently gave in to the 
extent of a mild flirtation, which had 
the immediate effect of turning her 
father against Banck also. 

Musically the effects were far 
worthier, for Schumann composed 
what is often considered the best of 
his piano works, the great Fantasie, 
“throbbing with unsatisfied passion, 
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and desperate appeals to his absent 
love.” 

More misunderstandings followed. 
Clara wrote to Ernestine von Frick- 
en, wondering if she also were being 
jilted by the temperamental Robert. 
He gave her fresh cause for jealousy 
by deliberately seeking another love, 
that of the pretty young English 
pianist, Anna Robena Laidlaw, to 
whom he dedicated his Fantasies- 
tiicke (Fantasy Pieces). 

But Robert’s music and Clara’s in- 
terpretation of it eventually cleared 
the air. She played his sonata at a 
concert in Leipzig, Au- 
gust 13, 1837, knowing 
that he would be in the 
audience. Later she 
wrote. “Did you not un- 
derstand that I played it 
because I knew no other 
way of showing vou a 
little of what was going 
on within me? I could 
not do it in secret, so I 
did in it public. Do you 
think my heart was not 
trembling?” 

Through a mutual friend 
she sent word to Schumann 
that she would like to have 
his letters again, which her 
father had forced her to 
return. In reply, Robert 
sent her an envelope in- 
scribed on the outside, “‘Af- 
ter long days of silence, 
hope, and despair, may these lines 
be received with the same love as of 
old. If it no longer exists, I beg that 
this letter be returned to me un- 
opened.” 

Could any girl of not quite eight- 
een have resisted such an inscrip- 
tion? Clara read the letter: 

“Are you still true and firm? Un- 
shakably as I believe in you, the 
strongest spirit eventually hesitates 
when one hears absolutely nothing of 
what one holds dearest in the world. 
And that is what you are to me. I have 
thought it all over a thousand times, 
and everything says to me ‘It must 
come to pass, if we sincerely wish it 
and act accordingly.’ Let me know by 
a simple ‘Yes’ if you are willing to 
hand your father a letter from me on 
your birthday. He is well disposed to- 
ward me at present, and cannot object 
if you still plead for me. . . . Do not 
forget the ‘Yes,’ then. I must have this 
assurance first, before I can think of 
anything more. All that I say here 
comes from the depths of my soul, and 
I sign it with my name, Robert Schu- 
mann.” 

Clara answered the letter immedi- 
ately and characteristically: 

“Do you ask for just a simple ‘Yes’? 
Such a little word, and yet so impor- 
tant! How could a heart so full of in- 
effable love as mine fail to utter this 
little word with all its soul? I do-so, 
and my inmost heart whispers it to 
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you forever. If I could only describe 
the sufferings of my heart, and all the 
tears that I have shed! No! Perhaps 
Fate intends that we shall soon speak 
to each other again, and then. ... Your 
plan seems dangerous to me, but a lov- 
ing heart cannot stop to think of dan- 
ger. So, once again, I say ‘Yes.’ Can God 
intend to make my eighteenth birthday 
a day of sorrow? That would be too 
cruel. I too have felt for a long time 
that ‘it must come to pass.’ Nothing on 
earth shall turn me aside, and I intend 
to show my father that even a young 
heart is capable of constancy.” 


ter the paternal dog in the mange 

Love triumphed once more. Rober; 
sent her the manuscript of his Dg. 
vidsbundlertanze, written, as he put 
it, “with many a bridal thought” 
“They came into being,” he added, 
“amid the most splendid exaltation 
that I can ever recall.” The Novel. 
ettes, Kinderscenen (Scenes from 
Childhood) and Kreisleriana fol. 
lowed, and Clara’s playing of this I 





music began to make Schumann a 
really popular composer. 
They met again in Leipzig, in the 


They met again, with the help of 








Clara’s account of this meeting in- 
cludes the words, “I could hardly 
control my emotion. The moon shone 
so beautifully upon your face... .I 
felt the greatest happiness that I had 
ever experienced. I found again what 
was dearest to me.” On her birthday 
Robert carried out their plan with a 
manly, straightforward letter to her 


“It is no momentary excitement,” he 
wrote, “it is not passion, it is nothing 
merely external that binds me to Clara 
by every fibre of my being. It is the 
deep conviction that rarely has there 
been a union in which all the condi- 
tions of life are so propitiously harmo- 
nious; it is this noble girl, so worthy 
of honor, who spreads happiness every- 
where, and is a guarantee of our own. 
Trustingly I place my future in your 


But the uncompromising Wieck 
remained stubborn, and the lovers 
were again separated for eight 
dreary months. Clara even wrote 
Robert a letter, doubting whether he 
could “provide her with a life free 
from care,” but this was obviously 
dictated by her father. More natural 
was Clara’s resentment at having 
her concert tours ignored by the 
Zeitschrift, but Schumann argued 
that such journalistic notice might 
be construed as an attempt to flat- 


her faithful maid, Nanny. agreed that nothing could stand in 
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You’ve met Sigmund Spaeth long be- 
fore this as the Tune Detective of radio. 
He’s the man who revealed to those of 
us who didn’t already know our musi- 
cal onions the startling news that “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” is a direct de- 
scendant of Handel’s Messiah, and that 
“I’m Always Chasing Rainbows” is 
taken bodily from Chopin’s great Fan- 
tasie Impromptu. When not occupied 


thus, he spends his time lecturing, making movies, and writ- 
ing books, all about music. His best-known books are probably 
Great Symphonies, The Common Sense of Music, Weep 
Some More, My Lady, and Stories Behind the World’s Great 
Music, from which the Schumann love story is taken, is his 


Tune Detective Spaeth was born in Philadelphia (1895). 
Since getting his Ph.D. at Princeton he has served in so many 
musical capacities that he has earned the title of “America’s 
most popular speaker and writer on music.” 





merry month of May, 1838, and 
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He found a pen at the act 
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for the symphony came to the 
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The Brave Days of Old 


The Instruments of the Masters Were Sad Affairs 


By Deems Taylor 


that raises a question that I 

don’t remember ever having 
heard discussed at any particular 
length. In writing of the relation be- 
tween the composer and 
his public, my correspon- 
dent said: “Isn’t it possible 
that one reason why the 
greatness of certain works 
by the earlier composers 
failed to be recognized at 
once was the fact that they 
were badly played?” 

That question opens up a 
wide field of speculation. 
One of the striking char- 
acteristics of this musical 
generation, particularly, I 
might say, in America, is 
the fact that in the per- 
formance of music we take 
the mechanical perfection 
of the instruments, and the 
technical perfection of the perform- 
er, entirely for granted. When a fa- 
mous violinist or pianist plays a new 
concerto, we assume, as a matter of 
course, that the instrument upon 
which he plays is capable of produc- 
ing the required sounds, and that he 
himself is capable of playing any 
sequence of notes that the composer 
may choose to write. The day of the 
old-fashioned virtuoso, who dazzled 
his hearers with acrobatic musical 
feats, is entirely over. We’re no 
longer interested in the fact that a 
musician can play or sing very loud- 
ly and very fast. What we say now 
is, “Granted all that, how expres- 
sively does he sing or play?” 

That was not always so. We can 
only guess, of course, at what the 
earlier performances of some of the 
familiar masterworks must have 
sounded like; but the history books 
do occasionally let slip certain iso- 
lated facts that justify us in the sus- 
Picion that, up to the very third quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, a com- 
poser not only had to struggle to get 
his ideas down on paper, but then 
had to worry about getting a decent 
performance. 

Nobody claims that certain musi- 
cal instruments, as they exist today 
—the harp, for instance — have 
reached their final pitch of mechan- 
ical perfection. But it is hard for us 
to realize how enormously improved 
they are over what our forefathers 
had to cope with. Consider the pipe 
organ, for instance, for which Bach 
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THE “SERPENT” 


wrote his contrapuntal masterpieces. 
The wind for it was provided by a 
huge pair of bellows, the handles of 
which had to be yanked up and down 
by one, sometimes two or three men. 
The player was more or 
less at the mercy of these 
organ pumpers. If they 
worked the bellows in a 
regular rhythm, supplied 
the organ with a continu- 
ous supply of the right 
amount of air, a long, sus- 
tained passage might sound 
reasonably like what the 
composer had written. But 
if they pulled the handles 
irregularly, or waited too 
long between pulls, that 
same passage would emerge 
as a series of gasps and 
grunts and moans that 
would drive a modern or- 
ganist to murder or suicide. 

The action of the organ was en- 
tirely mechanical, and the weight of 
the action was determined by the 
number of pipes that were playing 
at any one time. If one stop—that is, 
one set of pipes—necessitated a 
pressure of four or five ounces in 
order to depress the keys, the 
minute the organist coupled in 
another stop, the key pressure 
increased. If he threw in all the 
stops at once, he might have to 
exert a force of one or two pounds 
in order to depress one key; or, 
granted that he had the strength 
to do that, if he had forgotten to 
notify the organ pumper that he 
was coming to a full organ pass- 
age, there might not be enough 
air in the wind chest to make the 
pipes sound at all. Not only that, 
but the action was noisy, as it in- 
volved a whole machine shop of 
arms and levers, and the pipes 
were slow in responding to the 
keys, so that very rapid passages 
were likely to have notes miss- 
ing. 

Compare that primitive mech- 
anism with the modern organ, 
wholly electrical in its action, 
with motored blowers, automat- 
ically supplying just the right amount 
of air, with three, four, sometimes 
five banks of keys, and with pipes 
running into the thousands, supply- 
ing a range of power and tone color 
of which Bach never dreamed. And 
don’t blame the modern organ for 
the fact that it is usually housed in 


a motion-picture theatre, and is used 
more for jazz than for Bach. The fact 
that the movie-house organist spends 
most of his time playing “Mother 
Machree” with chime effects doesn’t 
alter the other fact that the instru- 
ment upon which he commits this 
outrage is a mechanical miracle that 
Bach would never have hoped to see 
this side of heaven. 

The piano upon which we now 
play Bach and Mozart is not the 
clavichord or so-called pianoforte 
for which those composers had to 
write. That was an evolutionary in- 
strument, halfway between the 
harpsichord, with its jacks and quills, 
and the modern piano. It did pos- 
sess a rudimentary dynamic range— 
its very name, pianoforte, is the per- 
petuated boast of its inventor that it 
could play both soft and loud; but 
its tone was a pale, characteristic 
tinkle, compared with the singing 
thunders of a modern grand piano. 
Whenever I hear a good pianist play 
Mozart’s G major Concerto, I can’t 
help wishing that Mozart might be 
in the audience to hear it as it sounds, 
not on the instrument for which he 
was forced to write, but the instru- 
ment of which he must, wistfully, 
have dreamed. 

Orchestral composers had their 
troubles, too. Their stringed instru- 
ments, of course, were perfection, 
the finest ever made; but wind in- 
struments were anything but per- 





THE HARPSICHORD 


fect. The ancestor of the tuba, in 
the brass choir, for instance, was a 
thing called, appropriately enough, 
the serpent. It was built of wood, 
covered with leather, was pierced 
with finger-holes, and in general ap- 
pearance resembled the death ago- 
nies of a boa constrictor. The sounds 
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it emitted, indescribably horrible in 
themselves, were not even in tune; 
for the finger-holes were placed, not 
where they would produce notes of 
the correct pitch, but where the 
player’s fingers could reach them. 
This same habit of favoring the play- 
er’s comfort over the laws of acous- 
tics made the flutes and clarinets of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries instruments whose intona- 
tion would make a modern sym- 
phony subscriber squirm. 

When a composer of those days 
wrote for brass instruments, he 
couldn’t write scales, except for the 
highest and loudest notes of the in- 
struments, and he couldn’t change 
key without changing the instru- 
ment. If Richard Strauss had been 
born in 1764 instead of 1864, he never 
would have written the horn and 
trumpet parts of Ein Heldenleben, 
for the simple reason that there 
existed no instruments that could 
have played them. Even as late as 
1845, Wagner, in writing Tann- 
hauser, did not dare take it for 
granted that any particular opera 
house would have more than two 
valve horns. His score calls for two 
valve horns, to play the sharps and 
flats, and two “natural” horns to 
play the open notes. 

But imperfect instruments were 
not the chief affliction of the classic 
composers. The quality of the aver- 
age performance must have been 
something that we wouldn’t tolerate 
in a high school orchestra. Consider 
the simple fact, for instance, that the 
vibrato, in violin playing, is a com- 
paratively modern invention. You’ve 
noticed that when a violinist draws 
his bow across the string, the finger 
of his left hand that is resting on the 
string doesn’t remain motionless. It 
vibrates. It is that vibration of the 
left hand that gives the tone the un- 
dulatory, singing quality that makes 
the violin such an eloquent instru- 
ment. Now players of the elder days 
of orchestral music didn’t bother 
with any such nonsense. The violin- 
ist clamped the fingers of his left 
hand on the strings, and held them 
there, and sawed wood with his right. 

A second violinist or viola player 
in a modern symphony orchestra is 
an artist in his own right. He plays 
the supporting, rather than the lead- 
ing roles; but there is no question of 
his technical mastery. In the orches- 
tras of the good old days, a second 
violinist was somebody who wasn’t 
good enough to be a first violinist, 
and a viola player was a disappoint- 
ed second violinist. The great Eng- 
lish composer, Henry Purcell, con- 
fines the violin parts of his works 
largely to the limits of the first posi- 
tion; because, as he himself said, he 
didn’t dare take them out of the first 


DEEMS TAYLOR 


SOLEMN, respectful voice introduces 

Deems Taylor every Sunday after- 
noon to the radio audience of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra as “the 
eminent critic and composer.” The 
phrase does not half do him justice. It is 
true that one of his best known achieve- 
ments is the score for the opera The 
King’s Henchman, with a libretto by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. His other opera, 
Peter Ibbetson, has been steadily popular 
at the Metropolitan. His Looking Glass 
Suite with musical descriptions of the 
famous Jabberwocky is cheerfully ap- 
plauded whenever an orchestra plays it. 
And his latest book, Men and Music 
(Simon and Schuster) from which this 
chapter is taken, contains some brilliant 
critical comments. 

But Mr. Taylor’s genius is not con- 
fined to the musical world. He has an 
uncanny talent for designing monograms 
with character. Give him nail-scissors 
and some black paper and he will show 
you some of the trickiest silhouettes a 
spare-time artist can cut. As a daily col- 
umnist for the New York World, he helped 
to earn that late paper a reputation for 
being worth an intelligent reader’s time. 
He was an enterprising amateur photog- 
rapher when he was eleven years old, and 
at 52, he retains a youthful stream of 
fun, a reservoir of enthusiasm, and a 
well of decent indignation at injustices 
which most people prefer to ignore. In 
short, we present Deems Taylor, eminent 
composer, critic, writer, artist, scholar, 
and gentleman. 





position for fear they wouldn’t play 
in tune. 

In orchestral works written be- 
fore Beethoven’s time, the cellos al- 
most invariably play in unison with 
the basses, partly because that was 
the custom, but also because no com- 
poser thought of trusting the cellos 
to play melodic passages. I’ve often 
wondered what the fugal passage in 





Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
and double-bass recitatives in the 
Ninth sounded like at the first re. 
hearsal. Musicians who had spent 
their lives playing an endless suc. 
cession of “vump, vump”’ bass parts 
must have swooned in terror at be. 
ing asked to play eighth- and six. 
teenth-note scale passages in quick 
time. Rehearsals for Schubert’s ¢ 
major Symphony (the 1828 one) had 
to be abandoned temporarily be. 
cause the string section announced 
that the music couldn’t be played. 

There is an amusing example of 
orchestral incompetence in the score 
of Liszt’s E flat Piano Concerto. In 
the original version he has a short 
section in which the triangle is sup- 
posed to play a little rhythmic pat- 
tern all by himself. But even after 
several rehearsals, at the first per- 
formance the triangle player was so 
terrified by his sudden emergence 
into prominence that he missed his 
cue and never came in at all. So, in 
the revised edition of the score, the 
original triangle passage has been 
handed over to the flutes and oboes. 
Another one of those is in the over- 
ture to Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. 
In one place the theme of Senta’s 
ballad is given to a solo oboe. The 
passage ends on a high C and a high 
D, both of which notes ought, logi- 
cally, to be played by the oboe, and 
which any modern oboist would play 
as a matter of course. But if you'll 
look at the score you’ll find that Wag- 
ner suddenly brings in the flute to 
play the last three notes of the 
phrase. He did this because, at the 
first rehearsals, the oboe player 
wasn’t able to play those notes with- 
out breaking. It’s a familiar matter 
of history, of course, that as late as 
1862, another of Wagner’s works, 
Tristan and Isolde, had to be aban- 
doned as unplayable after fifty-four 
rehearsals. 

It was not only the orchestral mu- 
sicians who hampered so many great 
composers. The soloists and the sing- 
ers were just as bad, sometimes. The 
Tristan rehearsals were given up, not 
only on account of the orchestra, but 
because the tenor Ander, who was 
supposed to sing Tristan, couldn't 
learn the role. He spent a winter at 
it, and finally announced that as fast 
as he learned one act he forgot an- 
other, and threw up the part in de- 
spair. In 1881 Tchaikowsky dedicated 
his violin concerto to Leopold Auer, 
the great Hungarian virtuoso and 
teacher. Auer refused to play the 
first performance and turned down 
the dedication, on the ground that it 
wasn’t violin music, and couldn’t be 
played anyhow. Incidentally, he 
spent the later years of his life teach- 
ing that concerto to such pupils as 
Hubermann, Zimbalist, and Heifetz. 
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VIOLA DA GAMBA 


The general level of performance, 
in the past, must have been far be- 
low what we now take for granted. 
Thirteen or fourteen years ago I 
heard a performance of Bach’s B 
minor Mass in Carnegie Hall, by the 
Schola Cantorum, numbering about 
two hundred and fifty voices, with 
an orchestra of nearly one hundred 
musicians. The soloists were, of 
course, skilled and hivhly paid art- 
isss—many members of the chorus, 
as a matter of fact, ranked as pro- 
fessionals. And I couldn’t help com- 
paring that performance with an 
account I once read of the first per- 
formance of the B minor Mass, in St. 
Thomas’ Church at Leipzig. I may 
not be strictly accurate as to details, 
as I haven’t the decription handy; 
but in general, it related how no 
pains had been spared to make the 
performance a brilliant and sumptu- 
ous one. The orchestra had been aug- 
mented to more than thirty players, 
the chorus numbered nearly forty, 
and two soloists were professionals. 

There were other factors about 
those early performances that must 
have been disturbing. Apparently 
the public of those days was satis- 
fied more or less by the sheer sound 
of the music. Expressiveness doesn’t 
seem to have counted for much, and 
such a thing as “interpretation,” as 
we understand the term, must hardly 
have existed. Notice the simple, but 
rather significant fact, that music, 
from Purcell to Bach, was printed, as 
arule, without any marks of expres- 
sion whatsoever, beyond a simple 
indication of the speed at which it 
was to be played—and not always 
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that. The fortes and pianos and cres- 
cendos and rallentandos that we ex- 
pect to find in a modern piece of 
printed music were simply not there. 
Of course, that lack has been a golden 
harvest for the editors of the classic 
masterworks; but it also makes one 
wonder what the average perform- 
ance of a Bach suite must have 
sounded like in those days. 

Nor would the conductor, in a case 
like that, be much help. Strictly 
speaking, there were no conductors 
in those days, as we understand the 
word conductor. Mendelssohn was 
about the first musician really to con- 
duct an orchestra, to play upon it as 
one plays on an instrument. The 
conductor was a time-beater, some- 
times using a violin bow as a baton, 
or a roll of paper, or leading the or- 
chestra from his place at the harpsi- 
chord. Sometimes, when merely 
waving something wasn’t enough to 
keep the orchestra together, the 
leader would pound on the floor with 
a cane. The great French operatic 
master, Lully, used to conduct per- 
formances of his operas in this man- 
ner; and at one performance pound- 
ed his foot by mistake. The foot de- 
veloped gangrene, and he died of it. 

You remember the passage in 
Thayer’s biography of Beethoven 
that describes the first performance 
of his Ninth Symphony? The orches- 
tra numbered about seventy-five 
players, and Beethoven himself con- 
ducted. That is, he stood in the or- 
chestra pit, turned the leaves of his 
score, and beat time. But since Bee- 
thoven was by that time stone-deaf, 
the official leader of the orchestra, 
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REBEC and BOW 


Umlauf, instructed the orchestra to 
pay no attention to Beethoven, but 
watch him. At the end of his scherzo, 
the audience burst into thunders of 
applause, but Beethoven, whose back 
was to the house, stood, still turning 
the pages of his score, until his 
friend, Fraulein Unger, plucked him 
by the sleeve and turned him around, 
to bow. 

That is a pathetic, a tragic inci- 
dent. But part of the tragedy is what 
the performance must have been 
like, despite the applause of the audi- 
ence. To grasp the musical standards 
of Beethoven’s time, try to imagine 
a first performance, in Carnegie Hall, 
of a new symphony by a great mod- 
ern composer, at which a deaf man 
is placed on the conductor’s stand, 
with the orchestra under orders to 
take its cues (no time for shading or 
details, of course) from the concert- 
master. 

I think there is no doubt that the 
average concert played today, by a 
first-rate symphony orchestra under 
a first-rate conductor, offers a per- 
formance that, in technical smooth- 
ness, beauty of tone, and variety of 
light and shade, is something of 
which an eighteenth-century listener 
could have had no possible concep- 


‘tion; that the great masters of the 


past, whatever they may have heard 
in imagination, as they wrote their 
scores, never in real life heard the 
perfect performances of their works 
that we now take so for granted. 





Reprinted from Of Men and Music, 
by Deems Taylor, by permission of Si- 
mon and Schuster, Inc., publishers. 
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obligation of the race, espe- 

cially in these impossible years, 
when the thin veneer of civilization 
is still unable to conceal those traits 
of savagery inherited from aborig- 
inal man, which do so much to bring 
unnecessary tragedy into life. None 
of us, in this day, get the joy from 
living to which I believe we must be 
entitled. This is especially true in 
America. 

If one were to judge by the faces 
one sees in the American subways, 
the highways, the shops, even the 
night clubs and the theaters, one 
might conclude that man is the most 
forlorn of animals. 

Americans, despite the consider- 
ably reduced hours of labor, are 
overworked and overburdened with 
worries and fears. With merely a 
fraction of the tragic circumstances 
that have flooded Europe for two 
decades, our fellow citizens have 
been developing worry into a fine 
art. 

For this reason, if for no other, 
music is of greatest importance at 
this time. I am not even a little bit 
concerned about the profound educa- 
tional, sociological or material value 
of music to those who study music; 
that it is one of the finest media for 
generating joy in the human indi- 
vidual is enough for me. 

In fact, I have a very strong feel- 
ing that our whole approach to mu- 
sic is wrong. The child is led to be- 
lieve that if he studies music he will 
have certain material advantages— 
he will become a more acceptable 
person socially; he will escape be- 
ing a wallflower; he will be benefit- 
ed mentally; or he will acquire ex- 
ceptional opportunities to make 
money. The parent points to Menu- 
hin, Eddie Duchin, or Frank Black 
and to the fortunes they have made 
from music. They never have the 
honesty to whisper in the young 
hopeful’s ear that talent and genius 
are “God given” and that thousands 
without natural gifts rarely rise 
above the general average, despite 
long and hard work. When music is 
studied as a kind of social lever, it is 
often likely to be miserably disap- 
pointing. Those whose playing and 
singing are sought by social groups 
are almost invariably those who have 
mastered the art for the joy of it. 

With me the study of the violin 
was begun at the age of seven and 
was continued for some twenty years. 
For years I played in orchestras, 
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Getting Joy Out of Music 


By Hendrik Willem van Loon 


Mynheer van Loon is probably the 
best-known Dutchman in the world, 
though he has long been an asset to 
American culture. He knows so much 
about everything that it’s no surprise to 
discover he’s a musician too. Readers of 
his latest best-selling opus on The Arts 
know that when he talks about music it 
is with both authority and entertainment. 


from small groups to those of sym- 
phonic dimensions. Was I paid for it? 
Goodness no! I played for the delight 
I received. In fact I think I have 
played with most of the leading cafe 
orchestras of Europe. I used to take 
my fiddle along and join the group, 
whether it was a conventional or- 
chestra or a band of gypsies. My, 
what fun it was! In that way I 
learned most of the literature of the 
violin, and now I know of no great- 
er fun than getting out a Bach con- 
certo and working with it. Now let 
us suppose I had been foolish enough 
to say, “I shall not attempt to do 
very much, because I cannot play 
like a Heifetz.” I would have barri- 
caded one of the chief avenues to joy 
in my life. 

Some students despair because 
they have to play music within the 
limits of their technic. They want to 
play Beethoven concertos at once. 
They want to become virtuosi over 
night. To such I would say, “Be pa- 
tient!” You do not abandon learning 
to read because you cannot be an Otis 
Skinner or a Katharine Cornell. Get 
exhibitionism out of your head. Study 
music for the same reason that golf- 
ers play golf. Those who play it be- 
cause it is good for their health or 


good for their business usually drop 
some day at the tenth hole, with 
heart disease. Those who do it for 
the sport they find in it are the ones 
who get the most from it. Otherwise, 
it is merely something tagged onto 
the regular daily job. 

I actually get a kind of intoxica- 
tion from playing a Bach fugue, 
There is a thrill to it I cannot de. 
scribe with words. For me, this igs 
reason enough to study music. I 
makes my life fuller, more interest. 
ing, more fascinating. Not for any- 
thing would I give up the ability to 
play. So long as my fingers can move 
I shall expect to have the irreplaca- 
ble joy of playing. 


Music on the Air 


Now there is another reason why 
one should study music in these days, 
and it is a very important reason. 
When I was a boy in Holland it was 
one of the treats of my life to attend 
concerts. That took effort and money, 
but they were a great privilege. I 
am glad in this day to attend as many 
concerts as time permits. It would 
have been hard to imagine in my 
childhood that some day concerts 
would be piped right into my home 
through invisible conduits thousands 
of miles long and at a cost so slight 
that it is negligible to the public. 
Edward Bellamy, in his Looking 
Backward, prophesied this great 
privilege; but his book was looked 
upon as the harmless dream of a 
rhapsodist. The radio, which has 
made this dream come true, has come 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Participation adds immensely to the appreciation and pleasure to be derived from 
music. This picture shows a part of the Ridgewood (N. J.) High School Orchestra i 
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Words and Music 
By Gay Head 


he EY, you, throw in some hot 

stuff. Pipe down on that 

sweet music! We want 
S-WING,” shouts Hank Bolingbroke 
in the general direction of the or- 
chestra leader at the Spring Frolic 
of Verona High. In order to take his 
stance in front of the orchestra and 
give the boys in the band an over- 
sized chunk of his mind, Hank has 
bumped his way across the floor, 
leaving a trail of well-smashed toes, 
and climaxed his cross-room run by 
knocking over the saxophonist’s mu- 
sic stand. 

There is no need for Hank to exert 
both legs and lungs. The boys in the 
band could have heard his big bass 
voice a mile away. No need, either, 
for him to address them as if they 
were sub-assistant dishwashers, 
They may play hard for a living, but, 
if you get acquainted, they’re gentle- 
men and speak a gentleman’s lan- 
guage. Hank might treat them as 
such, wait until the number is fin- 
ished, and then request, “How about 
a swing tune next?” 

Probably the reason they calmed 
down is that someone else shouted, 
“Can’t you guys play anything ex- 
cept swing?” So there you are. Try- 
ing to please all of the dancers all of 
the time doesn’t make a band lead- 
er’s life a happy one, but he certainly 
deserves more than a display of bad 
manners. 

And who is that pair of big blue 
eyes over there? Oh yes, that’s Doll 
Tearsheet. She’s at the other end of 
the scale from Hank, but she steps 
on just as many toes. Doll is the girl 
who, at first glance, picks out the 
best - looking boy in the band and 
spends the rest of the evening try- 
ing to make a hit with him. She eyes, 
ogles, giggles, and “shines” in front 
of the orchestra. Unfortunately, she 
makes a more vivid impression on 
the toes she tramples, the ankles she 
side-swipes, and the partners she ig- 
nores than on the trumpet-player, 
busy about. his next break even if 
she isn’t about hers. Doll had better 
cast her smiles on the boys she dances 
with—and hopes to dance with again. 

Well, Hank seems to have won. 
They’re going to swing it. Gather 
’round, you jitter-bugs and gates! 
And that’s just what they’ll do. 
They’ll crowd around the orchestra 
platform, packing themselves in like 
sardines. They’ll stand and stare or 
bob their heads and stick out their 


10 


tongues. But what about those old- 
fashioned people who still want to 
dance? They’re just out of luck—in 
the middle of the dance floor. By the 
time the music gets to them, it’s just 
a trumpet blare here and a drum- 
stick there; and they don’t know 
whether to do the Susy-Q or go for 
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Perhaps the most annoying of a 
are the whisper-hissers, who consi 
er it their duty to furnish a runniyy 

commentary to the concert, and whe } 
never let a poised baton break intg 
a story they’ve started in the ; 
moment of intermission. Cougherg 
have a peculiar psychology. Theym# 
persist in believing that they’re dow 
to their last cough, and, even 
they’re blue in the face, it takes q 
overwhelming majority of blag 
looks for them to give up—and g 
take a drink of water. 


Tin-Pan Alley 
Gone are the days when familj 
singing was an after-dinner mint® 
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Meet the younger members of the Whoops Family who broadcast the Indigestion ake par 
Hour every evening after dinner. Radio, victrola, and Boy-Scout Buddy going jchool B: 
full-blast, they could never guess why Mama Whoops often has sick headaches. festival | 


a walk. Why don’t those jitter-bugs 
crawl up against the wall? They 
could hear just as well, and they 
would have more room to go into 
their trance. Yes, why don’t they? 


Symphony in Gr-rr-rrr 

Jitter-bug manners, however, are 
not confined to swing sessions. You 
find them at the best of symphony 
concerts. Of course, symphonic jit- 
ter-bugs don’t shout at Mr. Toscanini 
and tell him to swing into a rhap- 
sody, but they bob their heads, pat 
their feet, whistle, and hum, much to 
the annoyance of their fellow-listen- 
ers. They seem to forget that other 
people paid for their tickets, too— 
tickets to the concert, not to an ama- 
teur hour. 

Then there are the late-comers to 
concerts and other. entertainments. 
They clamber over people already 
seated, treading on their toes and 
prodding their faces with coats, bun- 
dles, and elbows. Late-comers are 
also great program-rattlers, although 
there is another species of this viper, 
who come early and rattle on for- 
ever. 





ligh Sch 
Home is no longer the place for con- 
genial choral work; it is the place 
where the rugged individualist is 
most rugged. Betty wants to do the 
shag to the tune of the victrola. Bob- 
by has to hear Johnny D’Orsay’s 
band on the radio, Sister Sue must 
do her scales, while Buddy practices 
“taps” before the Boy Scout meet- 
ing. No wonder Dad mutters, “I 
guess I’ll go shave.” The bathroom 
is the only place he can hear himself 
sing—or think! 

How about a little school spirit in- 
jected into family affairs? Make ita 
case of cooperation instead of jangled 
nerves. Or, if you feel that you must 
go into a solo act, make it so low that 
you won’t disturb the other family 
stars. 

Instead of all these purely person- 
al performances, why not get togeth- 
er on a family glee club? Did you 
know Mother used to sing in the 
church choir and that Dad once 
scored a triumph as “The Mikado” in 
his college days? Give them a chance. 
They may not be able to swing “Loch 
Lomond”—or maybe they will, if 
you show them how. 
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ARMONY reigned supreme 
when the Music Educators Na- 
onal Conference overran St. Louis 
is month with its twenty-fifth an- 
al meeting. For six days, musi- 
ans and pupils celebrated the cen- 
mary of music teaching in the 
ublic schools. A pageant of a hun- 
red years of American music en- 
sted the talents of 3,000 school 
hildren of St. Louis. Musical groups 
rom high schools in many cities 
ntertained the conference. 
Hit of the music conference in 
t. Louis was the orchestral and 
aral work of a group of pupils 
ho study in one-room rural schools 
Missouri. Schools in every state in 
e Union, with the aid of business 
n’s clubs, sent representatives to 
pke part in the National High 
jchool Band, National High School 
festival Chorus, and the National 
igh School Orchestra. 


Photos St. Louis Star-Times 


School Musicians Celebrate 


The groups of students playing 
the clarinets (upper left), flutes 
(above), and French horns (center) 
are members of high school orches- 
tras from communities all over the 
United States who took part in the 
National High School Orchestra of 
250 players at the St. Louis conven- 
tion. Hundreds of educators co- 
operated with Conference President 
Joseph E. Maddy to arrange a gigan- 
tic program which included a con- 
cert by the St. Louis Symphony or- 
chestra with Vladimir Goldschmann 
conducting. But for the students, 
themselves, the climax of the music 
festival was probably the concert 
given by the National High School 
Orchestra under the baton of How- 
ard Hanson, guest conductor. 

The students below are clustered 
around Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
distinguished band leader, who acted 
as guest conductor for some of the 
orchestra and band performances. 
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Love Wasn’t Smooth 


for the Schumanns 
(Concluded from page 4) 


songs, which he presented in triumph 
to his bride-to-be. 

On August 1, 1840, after six long 
years of miserable doubt and waiting, 
their marriage was sanctioned by a 
court decree, and on September 12, the 
day before Clara’s twenty-first birth- 
day, the wedding took place at the 
country church of the fittingly named 
Schonefeld, near Leipzig. 


The happy pair soon published 
musical settings of Ruckert’s Liebes- 
fruhling (Springtime of Love) which 
they had composed together. There 
was ample inspiration for Schumann’s 
Spring Symphony, written early in 
1841, for the great piano concerto in A 
minor, begun in the same year, and for 
the new Lieder that poured from his 
overflowing heart. 


Soon after the birth of their first 
child, old Wieck came whining for a 
reconciliation, and the Schumanns 
blissfully forgave and possibly even 
forgot his monstrous behavior. 


This apparently ideal marriage, how- 
ever, was not without its flaws. Clara’s 
eminence as a concert artist compelled 
her to keep up her tours, and when she 
was away from him Robert found it 
almost impossible to do any compos- 
ing. He waited impatiently for her re- 
turn the first time they were separated, 
and her presence immediately inspired 
the creation of several string quartets 
and the famous Quintet for piano and 
strings. 

When Clara decided upon a tour of 
Russia, Robert went along, and it is 
probable that the Easter celebration 
in Moscow influenced his Bilder aus 
Osten (Pictures from the East). But 
to the general public he was still the 
husband of Clara Wieck rather than 


the significant composer that musi- 
cians had come to recognize and es- 
teem. At a reception after one of his 
wife’s concerts he was asked what 
instrument he -played! It was not an 
entirely happy position for one so 
proud and so sensitive. 


After the Russian tour, the Schu- 
manns moved to Dresden, where they 
lived through the revolution which 
resulted in Wagner’s banishment. 
Wagner had been a contributor to 
Schumann’s Zeitschrift, but the two 
never became real friends. Schumann 
said Wagner talked too much, and 
Wagner complained because he never 
could get a word out of Schumann! 


But Wagner gave Schumann the 
impulse to write an opera, and the re- 
sult was Genoveva, unfortunately not 
a popular success, and remembered to- 
day chiefly for its Overture. Meanwhile 
Jenny Lind was singing the Schumann 
Lieder, and compelling recognition of 
their greatness. Clara Schumann in- 
troduced his Concerto in A minor at 
a Gewandhaus concert in Leipzig, on 
New Year’s Day, 1846 (he probably 
kissed her again), and this composi- 
tion, begun in the first year of their 
married life, not only established his 
creative reputation once for all, but 
gave the final touch to her development 
as an interpreter, freeing her from 
the temptation to display virtuosity for 
its own sake and giving her and her 
listeners a new standard of cooperation 
between soloist and orchestra. 


The final years of the Schumann 
marriage are clouded with tragedy. 
Even in his youth, the composer, high- 
strung and supersensitive, had often 
expressed doubts as to his own mental 
balance, and there'had been periods of 
illness affecting his mind rather than 
his body. He suffered from hallucina- 
tions and heard mysterious voices, 
which he sometimes translated into in- 
spired music but which more often 
merely tormented him. 


Schumann’s Symphony in C major 
was completed only after a long battle 
for the normal health which had up. 
questionably been undermined beyond 
all else by the vicious attacks of his 
father-in-law. He was more than ever 
dependent upon the love and sympathy 
of his adored Clara, and she did every- 
thing in her power to save him from 
the fate that they both foresaw all too 
clearly. 


It seemed a stroke of good fortune 
when his friend Hiller recommended 
Schumann as his own successor at Diis- 
seldorf, on the Rhine, where he could 
conduct a symphony orchestra and live 
the quiet, creative life that he had long 
desired. 


But Diisseldorf and the Rhine did 
not prove friendly for long. There was 
dissension in the orchestra and among 
the directors. Schumann’s conducting 
was severely criticized, and his ulti- 
mate resignation practically forced 
upon him. He had to sit at home while 
a substitute conducted to greater ap- 
plause than he himself could win. 


Under this final strain, his mind sud- 
denly collapsed. He rushed from his 
house one night and attempted suicide 
by leaping from a bridge into the 
Rhine. His life was saved by some fish- 
ermen, but there was now no place for 
him except the madhouse. He spent 
his last two years in the private asylum 
of Dr. Richarz, at Endenich, near Bonn. 


Clara saw him only once more, and 
then he was at the point of death. He 
recognized her, and it was in her arms 
that he died, July 29, 1856, at the age 
of only forty-six. A great creative 
spirit was snuffed out in its prime, lit- 
erally killed by a world whose petty 
hostilities it could not comprehend. 





Reprinted from Stories Behind the 
World’s Great Music by Sigmund 
Spaeth, by courtesy of Whittlesey 
House, publishers. 





FACING THE MUSIC 


NEWS ITEM :—“Carnegie Foundation accuses ‘colleges of ‘offering scholarships’ to gitl 
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President Asks 4. Billion to Spend and Lend 


recommended several drastic 

steps to halt the alarming 
seven months’ slump in business ac- 
tivity. The sweeping character of his 
plans, as outlined in a message to 
Congress, and explained to the na- 
tion in a “fireside” radio chat, recall 
his history - making inaugural ad- 
dress of 1933 when he asked broad 
powers to solve the depression then 
paralyzing the economic life of the 
country. 


Prscomnen ROOSEVELT has 


His emergency program of spend- 
ing, lending and credit expansion 
calls for an early Federal outlay of 
$4,500,000,000, but about a billion 
will be returned to the Treasury in 
repayments of loans. The Govern- 
ment itself will spend about two bil- 
lion on work relief, farm aid, and 
similar activities through the WPA, 
the CCC, and the National Youth 
Administration. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, headed by 


credit for business expansion. These 
steps require further explanation. 
And since money is the root of our 
problem we should begin with that 
five-letter word. 


Putting Our Money to Work 


Money is a medium of exchange. 
It acts as a bridge between persons 
who have goods to sell and buy. 
When gold serves as the basis for a 
nation’s money, that nation is said to 

be on the “gold standard.” 





In those dark days the ° 
panks were closed, over 
15,000,000 workers were 
jobless and the industrial 
machinery of the nation 
was at a standstill. During 
the next five years the Gov- 
ernment spent $15,000,- 
000,000 to give people jobs, 
and “prime the pump” of 
business recovery. By the 
spring of 1937 business ac- 
tivity was touching 1929 
prosperity peaks although 
over 6,000,000 people were 
still jobless. Then, there 
was a gradual slackening 
in consumer buying, and 
manufacturers found them- 
selves with huge stocks of 
goods on hand. “Again,” in 
the words of the President, “produc- 
tion had outrun the ability to buy. 
There were many reasons for this 
overproduction,” he added. “One 
was fear—fear of war, fear of in- 
flation (a drastic rise in prices), fear 
of nation-wide strikes. None of these 
fears has been borne out.” 





Spending vs. Economy 


In his January message to Con- 
gress the President admitted that the 
nation had received a set-back. Two 
schools of thought then tried to get 
his approval of a new attack on the 
problem. The first group of advisers 
blamed the slump on oppressive 
taxes, the unbalanced budget, and 
fear of more drastic New Deal re- 
forms. The second group put its faith 
in government spending. It contend- 
ed that this spending had been halt- 
ed before business was ready to take 
up the burden of recovery. The first 
group insisted that a further increase 
in the national debt would merely 
upset business again. It advocated 
cooperation and immediate tax re- 
forms to encourage industrial ex- 
pansion. The second group argued 
that previous “pump-priming”: had 
given us the only recovery thus far 
experienced. President Roosevelt 
settled the argument in favor of the 
“spenders.” (Schol., April 23, p. 
13-S.) 
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Jesse Jones, will also lend $1,500,- 
000,000 to aid businessmen and the 
railroads. Organized under President 
Hoover, the RFC has already loaned 
over six billion to banks, insurance 
companies and the railroads. Its new 
program, recently approved by Con- 
gress and the President, will make 
money available to “small business- 
men” who cannot get loans from the 
banks. In addition, the Public Works 
Administration’s program of heavy 
construction (schools, public build- 
ings, bridges, etc.) will be revived. 
Loans and grants of one billion will 
be made to the states; the U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority will get $300,000,000 
to begin immediate slum-clearance 
and housing projects; roads, flood 
control, and new Federal buildings 
will also get additional millions. 
Realizing that business revival and 
the elimination of fear requires a 
sound foundation of business and 
government credit (the ability to 
borrow money) the President’s pro- 
gram called for two other important 
steps. The Treasury will “desteril- 
ize’ the huge gold stocks on hand 
and use them to finance the Federal 
spending program, thus lowering the 
amount of money that will need to 
be borrowed. And the Federal Re- 
serve Board will reduce the amount 
of money reserves that banks 
must hold. This will provide more 





World- Pelogeant 


Paper money or currency 
may be used but in a gold 
standard country it can al- 
ways be exchanged for 
gold. Today, the United 
States is on what can be 
called a “paper standard.” 
Our paper money is backed 
up by gold, but cannot be 
exchanged for gold. All 
gold must be sold to the 
Treasury at a price of $35 
an ounce. This plan was 
adopted in 1933 when 
prices had fallen drastical- 
ly and people were bur- 
dened with debts. We de- 
valued our money—that is 
we cut down the number of 
grains of gold in the dollar 
until it is worth about 59 
cents in terms of foreign money. This 
cheaper dollar caused prices to rise. 
Why? The value of goods is mea- 
sured in terms of money. And, in re- 
verse, the value of the dollar is mea- 
sured by how much it will buy. The 
cheaper dollar could not buy as 
much, so prices went up in relation 
to the dollar. These higher prices 
helped business men, and the cheap- 
er dollar helped people pay off their 
debts. 

We now meet the puzzling terms 
— “sterilization” and “desteriliza- 
tion.” To explain: Since we had set 
the price of gold at $35 an ounce, 
other nations shipped us large 
amounts. Uncertainty and war scares 
also caused Europeans to ship their 
gold over here for safety. But in 1936 
the Treasury got worried because 
this huge supply of gold threatened 
to cause a great increase in our credit 
money and cause an undue rise in 
prices (inflation). To keep this gold 
out of the banks the Treasury be- 
gan buying it up and storing it away 
in vaults at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
This was called “sterilization.” Now, 
this policy has been reversed by “de- 
sterilizing” this idle gold and plac- 
ing it in the Treasury to finance new 
spending. 

What can the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s Board of Governors do to in- 

(Concluded on page 28-S) 
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Dr. Sokoloff, Director of the Federal Mu- 
sic Project, draws magic from a Works 
Progress Administration orchestra. 


become the greatest patron of 
music in history. 

Audiences aggregating 92,088,927 
persons had heard living music in 
130,901 Federal Music Project per- 
formances and programs between 
October, 1935, and December 31, 
1937. Since the Federal Government 
intervened in the economic depres- 
sion to employ, retrain and rehabili- 
tate the skills of jobless professional 
musicians, the whole American audi- 
ence base has been tremendously en- 
larged. It is evident also that there 
was in America a hunger and eager- 
ness for music which was barely sus- 
pected a few years ago. 

In its concert and educational ac- 
tivities this Project of the Works 
Progress Administration has taken 
music into areas that had been totally 
mute and arid. Millions have listened 
to symphonies and operas, the great 
choral works, the literature of cham- 
ber and salon groups; madrigals, 
ballads and the folk songs of other 
centuries, and the new and nimble 
and sometimes vital works of con- 
temporary American composers. For 
multitudes these “‘in the flesh” per- 
formances were heard for the first 
time. Federally sponsored music has 
touched every stratum of our society. 

More than thirty cities in the 
United States are hearing regularly 
scheduled symphony programs. In a 
hundred other cities there are WPA 
orchestras ranging from conventional 
concert groups to organizations of 
thirty-five instruments. Concert and 
symphonic bands, dance and novelty 
orchestras, opera, and choral groups, 
are heard frequently. 

Organized in 259 project units, 
1,017 music teachers are carrying 
free instruction every week to many 


| N THREE years Uncle Sam has 
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thousands of children 
and adults unable to pay 
for lessons. 


Encouragement for 
the American composer, 
an integral part of the 
national plan, has re- 
sulted in public perform- 
ance by WPA units of 
5,300 compositions writ- 
ten by more than 1,500 
American musicians. 

Approximately 2,500 indigenous 
and vernacular folk songs and tunes 
have been gathered and transcribed 
by WPA Music Project workers in a 
dozen regions. 

Copyists, arrangers and librarians 
are assigned to thirteen projects. 
They number 230 and are quietly at 
work in public libraries, universities, 
and project offices, and have turned 
out hundreds of thousands of music 
manuscripts and folios. These will 
be made available as nuclei for pub- 
lic lending libraries. 

On December 31, 1937, the Federal 
Music Project had on its rolls ap- 
proximately 10,000 men and women 
who had faced the hazards of deteri- 
orating skills and aptitudes and the 
relaxing of vital energies with the 
loss of employment. They were as- 
signed to 580 units as follows: 

One hundred and twenty-seven 
symphony and concert. orchestras, 


These amateur musicians are enjoying a mandolin ensemble at a community cemlé 
under an instructor furnished by the Federal Music Project. 





The Government 


Goes Musical 
By Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff 


Director, Federal Music Project 





sixty-nine concert bands, fifty-ty, 
dance orchestras, sixteen chamber 
music ensembles, eleven opera Pro} 
ects, nineteen choral groups, two 
soloists projects, twelve coordinating 
and administrative projects and thd 
teachers’ and copyists’ units, 


These Project musicians and teach 
ers may not enter into competitiy 
with self-sustaining musicians anj 
instruction is always in group classe 

In New York City there are 39 
teachers presiding over 11,331 classe 
with a total monthly enrollment 
170,692. In Mississippi there is 
monthly enrollment of 56,518; iy 
Oklahoma, 43,467; in Florida, 60,000; 
in Illinois, 25,666; in Virginia, 15,34 
and in South Carolina, 82,900. 

Programs by the symphony ani 
concert orchestras of the Projec 
have been the most numerous as wel 
as the most popular, judging fron 
audience statistics. On December 3 
there had been 44,743 orchestral pro- 
grams heard by an aggregate audi- 
ence of 35,400,970; band concerts 
numbered 27,222 before an audience 
of 26,996,626, and dance bands hai 
played 27,860 times. Opera and oper- 
etta groups had given 438 perforn- 
ances and choral groups had sung 
publicly 9,027 times. 







































Reprinted from Musical America, by 
permission of the editors. 


Photos courtesy Federal Art Proj 
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| ‘when phonographs first 
© became popular, the pro- 
© fessional music-makers 
» have been up against the 
> stout competition of 
© “canned music.” Record- 


Music Is Big Business 


Inventions Have Reduced Players but Increased Audience 


‘| “HE art of weaving together 
beautiful sounds could not 
exist without an economic 

foundation, any more than a garden 

could bloom without soil, seed, and 
spade work. Music makes a living 
for at least six kinds of people: those 
who make instruments; those who 
perform and sing, play, and conduct; 
those who compose music; those who 
teach music; those who write, criti- 
cize or edit music; those who man- 
age and sell music—the impresarios. 

All musicians, whether great or 

mediocre, have always had to have 
financial support. When the Church 
was the fountainhead of all art, mu- 
sicians depended upon bishops, arch- 
bishops, and other prelates for their 
‘income. Another great source of in- 
come came from royalty and nobil- 
ity, who paid musicians to become a 
part of their retinues. Some of these 
art patrons were generous in pro- 
viding for musicians; others were 
not. But whether a musician fared 
well or ill, he had no other source of 
income. 


Musicians Must Eat 


With the decline of the Church and 
the courts, musicians had to depend 
upon the public for their living. Then 
music became a business, chiefly di- 
rected by a new type of business man 
—the impresario who combined 
shrewdness with art appreciation. 
The opera and the concert halls and 
the churches were the 
only places (except 
among small amateur 
groups) where the pub- 
lic could hear good mu- 
sic. Successful musicians 
spent most of their lives 
travelling on concert 
tours. 

Since about 1906, 


ed music had some ad- 
vantages over what we 
may call “first - hand” 
Music. It was inexpensive to buy, 
and it included everything—voice, 
orchestra, a single instrument, bands, 
and chamber music. Then came the 
player piano which required no more 
‘skill of the player than the ability to 
move levers and perhaps pump ped- 
als. That helped the manufacturers, 
but not the musicians. 

The biggest blow to professional 
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LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


musicians came when radio became 
improved and cheap enough for the 
average family. Still worse was 
to come, for the local pianist or or- 
chestra player in the movie palace 
was replaced by the 
talking picture. After 
sound pictures came, 
the number of local mu- 
sicians in theatres 
dropped from 21,000 to 
3,000 to 4,000. Some 
found work in Holly- 
wood, making sound pic- 
tures. Others began to 
broadcast. But many 
were left jobless. 

The radio probably 
had less effect upon es- 
tablished musicians than 
the sound picture. For 


Caricatures by Tracy 


., 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


those lucky enough to be 
hired for broadcasting, 
the radio was a boon. 
The money and the re- 
nown to be gained from 
mastering some branch 
of music became much 
greater on the radio, and 
the audience was vastly 
widened. Moreover, the 
concert audience, who 
went to hear musical 
programs, had never 
been more than a very 
small fraction of the 
millions who get their 
music from the radio to- 
day. 

A big share of the money invest- 
ed in music goes to the makers of 
musical instruments. This trade is 
mainly in the hands of some 2,000 
men who supply all the ingredients 
for music except talent. These man- 
ufacturers are banded together in a 
number of trade associations, chief 
of which is the National Association 
of Music Merchants. 





KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


After the advent of “canned mu- 
sic,” the makers of musical instru- 
ments had a bad business slump. The 
piano manufacturers were the hard- 
est hit. What they suffered was 
something like the Wall Street crash 
of 1929. Only their toboggan slide 
began about 1923, after a boom. At 
that time the piano-makers had a 
$104,000,000 business, of which about 
three-fifths was for player pianos. 
After radio came in, the 
annual production of the 
business slumped to 
$12,780,000. The piano 
manufacturers touched 
bottom in 1932 when 
they manufactured only 
27,000 instruments. 
Nearly three - quarters 
of the skilled workmen 
who made pianos were 
unemployed. More than 
half the factories were 
closed. 


Today the instrument 
makers regard radio as 
their friend. C. Fred- 
erick Martin, a leading stringed in- 
strument manufacturer, now says: 
“Americans as a class are attaining 
real musical appreciation for the first 
time.” Business for all makers of 
musical merchandise has improved 
steadily within the past few years. 
In 1936 the sale of pianos had 
climbed back to 200,000, and in 1935 
about $60,000,000 worth of musical 
instruments of all kinds were sold. 
Some of the leading firms are now 
offering inexpensive instruments 
with limited keyboards for try-out 
periods during which a child’s mu- 
Sical ability can be established. 

In the field of wind and stringed 
instruments, the manufacturers sell 
more saxophones than any other in- 
strument. Guitars are also very pop- 
ular. Although violins are the most 
important orchestral instrument, 
comparatively few of them are sold. 
The value of a violin increases with 
age, and a good violin never wears 
out. . 


Sheet Music Sales Drop 


The music publishers have suf- 
fered greatly from the popularity of 
canned music. People stopped buy- 


ing sheet music when they stopped 


playing the piano. In 1923 a pop- 
ular song might sell about 2,000,- 
000 copies. In 1935, even the most 
popular song would do well to 
reach the 200,000 mark. With the in- 
crease in private music, which the 
improved business of the musical 
manufacturers shows, however, the 
music publishers are also on the up- 
grade. 

There are about 130,000 profes- 
sional musicians in the United States 
who belong to the musicians’ unions. 
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Professional music is just about a 
closed shop, for practically all prac- 
ticing players belong to the powerful 
American Federation of Musicians. 
This union is a foe of “canned mu- 
sic.” It argues that every time a mu- 
sician plays for a phonograph record- 
ing he cuts down the number of jobs 
open to himself and his colleagues 
in theaters, night clubs, and even to 
some extent over the radio. It also 
objects to the sound recordings of 
Hollywood, and has fought a losing 
battle to restore orchestras to the 
theaters and movie houses. In spite 
of the Federation’s effort to sweep 
back the tide, musicians 
have lost jobs. But for 
the entire profession, the 
new era for music has 
probably done more 
good than harm. Radio 
offers steady employ- 
ment. It offers better pay 
than musicians ever got 
before. Almost every 
broadcasting station has 
its own little orchestra 
which gives regular pro- 
grams, although some 
stations make up their 
sustaining programs 
mainly from recordings. 
Some of the slack among the jobless 
musicians has been taken up by the 
Federal Music Project (see p. 14-S). 

Becoming a professional musician 
is no easy task, and the musicians 
deserve support and recognition. 
Years of study, practice, and effort 
are needed in addition to an inborn 
talent. After a musician has reached 
a high enough grade of skill, he then 
has to face the heart-breaking task 
of winning out over terrific competi- 
tion in the professional field. 

Most serious musicians aim for the 
concert stage or for opera. Few reach 
their goal. But unless they are elimi- 
nated at the very beginning, break- 
ing in means winning a number of 
auditions for radio or opera critics, 
local impresarios, possibly sound ex- 
perts of the movies. There are a 
lucky few, such as Lily Pons and De- 
anna Durbin, who jump from ob- 
scurity to the top of the profession. 
For most musicians, however, win- 
ning any kind of recognition, local, 
national, or world-wide, is a process 
of inching along with courage, pa- 
tience, and hard work. 


Lo the Poor Composer! 


The difficult art of composing mu- 
sic is perhaps the most thankless field 
for talent. A professional composer 
—native or European—may conduct 
an orchestra, lecture, write criticism, 
teach—and be well paid. But if he 
asks money for the playing of his 
music, he finds himself up against a 
united front. Radio program arrang- 
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ers, soloists, women’s clubs, and even 
the symphony societies, just won’t 
pay much for the back-bone of all 
performances, the music itself. 

New York’s Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Society pays only about $4500 
a year for the music it plays. The liv- 
ing composer is the one who suffers 
for this. Copyrights on works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert and other masters of the 


past are long since dead. Newer mu-: 


sic, under copyright, is usually not 
bought but rented at the rate of about 
about $80 for every performance by 
Class A orchestras lasting 40 to 60 
minutes. Associated Mu- 
sic Publishers, Inc., owns 
most of the rights to mu- 
sic and supplies the or- 
chestra with all the parts. 

The composers of pop- 
ular music have had no 
such hard fate. Compos- 
ers of successful Broad- 
Nat’! way musical shows, like 
Mfgre Asen, Jerome Kern, George 
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DO NOT 
OWN 
PIANOS 


Out of 4800 families ine Gershwin, and Irving 
terviewed in typical U. S. Berlin, have made up to 
communities, 2565 fami- g half million. A com- 
lies owned pianos. In 57.2 


t of the families at 
ace pect be ney pe oie calls “slushballads” like 


poser of what the trade 


The Road to Mandalay 
may earn as high as $15,000 a year 
for their popular compositions. Great 
men like Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, 
Cesar Franck, and Debussy have 
either had to depend upon the help 
of a patron or make their income by 
conducting or concert playing. 


*ASCAP” to the Rescue 


Two organizations have helped the 
eause of the composers in recent 
years. The older is the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers (ASCAP). ASCAP was 
founded by Victor Herbert in 1914 
to prevent the “pirating” of songs in 
theaters and restaurants. After the 
coming of radio, the battle between 
ASCAP and program arrangers be- 
came intense. Actually ASCAP owns 
copyrights on only 3 percent of the 
written music. 

In 1937, a group of young Ameri- 
can composers organized the Ameri- 
can Composers’ Alliance “to regu- 
larize and collect all fees pertaining 
to the performance of copyrighted 
music.” They intend to tax perform- 
ances in the entire musical field, so 
that composers may be more justly 
rewarded for their work. 

Meanwhile, as the struggle for a 
career and a living goes on among 
the musicians and the people indi- 
rectly connected with music, the 
amateurs are by no means idle. Nor 
are the hundreds of thousands of 
music teachers in the country. 

Nearly every high school in Amer- 
ica has a high school band. Many 








grade schools have orchestras, ang 
by estimates, half a million children 
are playing in school music groups, 
Another half million people belong 
to the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in over 4,000 communities, 
The clubs sponsor young artists’ con- 
tests. The winners are given oppor- 
tunities to appear with orchestras, 

The most promising of local mu- 
sicans turn to the professional field 
as they reach maturity. In order to 
get the necessary training, they go 
on studying to one of the fine mu- 
sical schools, such as the Eastman 
School in Rochester, New York, the 
Juilliard School in New York City, 
or the Curtis Institute in Philadel- 
phia. 

All over America today, there’s 
music in the air and music in the 
ether waves of radio. 








The Coffee-Pepper Bill 


Should the Federal Government 
establish. an agency to aid Ameri- 
can artists, writers and actors? The 
Works Progress Administration’s 
projects for writers, artists and ac- 
tors throughout the country have 
served this purpose but they are tem- 
porary and uncertain. Supporters of 
the Coffee - Pepper Bill to create a 
Federal Bureau of Fine Arts believe 
it will preserve the best features of 
the WPA and remove it from the 
class of relief. 

Opponents, in- 
cluding famed 
conductor Walter 
Damrosch, say the 
bill will result in 
the giving of 
public funds to 
thousands of so- 
called artists, 
writers, and ac- 
tors who couldn't 
support them- 
selves if they had to compete with 
others. They alsoclaim that art would 
become the plaything of unions 
and politicians under such a plan. 
The Fine Arts Federation of New 
York, composed of 17 representative 
art organizations, objects to the plan. 

Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, N. Y. 
World - Telegram columnist, argues 
for the bill: “I’d like to ask the crit- 
ics of the WPA art projects what 
they know of its work,” she writes. 
“. . . Some incompetents have got- 
ten on these projects . . . but this does 
not prove for a minute that the WPA 
is not making a thrilling contribution 
to American culture. They’ve pro- 
duced plays, concerts, operas for the 
populace to enjoy, and guide books 
to our country; they have decorated 
our public buildings; they have 
taught young and old how to create 
as well as appreciate native art. .. a 
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A Wagner Matinee 


By Willa Cather 


ter, written in pale ink on 

glossy blue-lined note - paper, 
and bearing the postmark of a little 
Nebraska village. This communica- 
tion, worn and rubbed, looking as if 
it had been carried for some days in 
acoat pocket that was none too clean, 
was from my Uncle Howard, and in- 
formed me that his wife had been 


| RECEIVED one morning a let- 


_ left a small legacy by a bachelor 


relative, and that it would be nec- 
essary for her to go to Boston to at- 
tend the settling of the estate. He 
requested me to meet her at the sta- 
tion and render her whatever ser- 
vices might be necessary. On exam- 
ining the date indicated as that of 
her arrival, I found it to be no later 
than tomorrow. He had characteris- 
tically delayed writing until, had I 
been away from home for a day, I 
must have missed my aunt alto- 
gether. 

The name of my Aunt Georgiana 
opened before me a gulf of recollec- 
tion so wide and deep that, as the 
letter dropped from my hand, I felt 
suddenly a stranger to all the pres- 
ent conditions of my existence, whol- 
ly ill at ease and out of place amid 
the familiar surroundings of my 
study. I became, in short, the gang- 
ling farm-boy my aunt had known, 
scourged with chilblains and bash- 
fulness, my hands cracked and sore 
from corn husking. I sat again be- 
fore her parlor organ fumbling the 
scales with my stiff red fingers, while 
she, beside me, made canvas mittens 
for the huskers. 

The next morning, after prepar- 
ing my landlady for a visitor, I set 
out for the station. When the train 
arrived I had some difficulty in find- 
ing my aunt. She was the last of the 
passengers to alight, and it was not 
until I got her into the carriage that 
she seemed really to recognize me. 
She had come all the way in a day 
coach; her linen duster had become 
black with soot and her black bonnet 
gray with dust during the journey. 
When we arrived at my boarding 
house the landlady put her to bed at 
once and I did not see her again 
until the next morning. 

Whatever shock Mrs. Springer ex- 
perienced at my aunt’s appearance, 
she considerately concealed. As for 
myself, I saw my aunt’s battered fig- 
ure with that feeling of awe and re- 
spect with which we behold explor- 
ers who have left their ears and 
fingers north of Franz-Josef Land or 
their health somewhere along the 
Upper Congo. My Aunt Georgiana 


Nete: In English Edition, pages 13-16 
(Social Studies Section) are omitted 


had been a music teacher at the Bos- 
ton Conservatory, somewhere back 
in the late sixties. One summer, 
while visiting in the little village 
among the Green Mountains where 
her ancestors had dwelt for genera- 
tions, she had kindled the callow 
fancy of my uncle, Howard Car- 
penter, then an idle, shiftless boy of 
twenty-one. When she returned to 
her duties in Boston, Howard fol- 
lowed her, and the upshot of this in- 
fatuation was that she eloped with 
him, eluding the reproaches of her 
family and the criticism of her 
friends by going with him to the Ne- 
braska frontier. Carpenter, who, of 
course, had no money, took up a 
homestead in Red Willow County, 
fifty miles from the railroad. There 
they had measured off their land 
themselves, driving across the prai- 
rie in a wagon, to the wheel of which 
they tied a red cotton handkerchief, 
and counting its revolutions. They 
built a dugout in the red hillside, one 
of those cave dwellings whose in- 
mates so often reverted to primitive 
conditions. Their water they got 
from the lagoons where the buffalo 
drank, and their slender stock of 
provisions was always at the mercy 
of roving Indians. For thirty years 
my aunt had not been farther than 
fifty miles from the homestead. 

I owed to this woman most of the 
good that ever came my way in my 
boyhood, and had a reverential affec- 
tion for her. During the years when 
I was riding herd for my uncle, my 
aunt, after cooking the three meals 


I heard a quick drawn breath, and 
turned to my aunt. Her eyes were 
closed, but the tears were glistening 
on her cheeks. 






—the first of which was ready at six 
o’clock in the morning—and putting 
the six children to bed, would often 
stand until midnight at her ironing- 
board, with me at the kitchen table 
beside her, hearing me recite Latin 
declensions and conjugations, gently 
shaking me when my drowsy head 
sank down over a page of irregular 
verbs. It was.to her,.at her ironing 
or mending, that I read my first 
Shakespeare, and her old text-book 
on mythology was the first that ever 
came into my empty hands. She 
taught me my scales and exercises 
on the little parlor organ which her 
husband had bought her after fifteen 
years during which she had not so 
much as seen a musical instrument. 
She would sit beside me by the hour, 
darning and counting, while I strug- 
gled with the “Joyous Farmer.” She 
seldom talked to me about music, 
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and I understood why. Once 
when I had been doggedly 
beating out some easy pas- 
sages from an old score of 
Euryanthe I had found among 
her music books, she came up 
to me and, putting her hands 
over my eyes, gently drew my 
head back upon her shoul- 
der, saying tremulously, 
“Don’t love it so well, Clark, 
or it may be taken from 
you.” 

When my aunt appeared on 
the morning after her arrival 
in Boston, she was still in a 
semi-somnambulant state. 
She seemed not to realize that 
she was in the city where she 
had spent her youth, the place 
longed for hungrily half a 
lifetime. She had been so 
wretchedl|y train - sick 
throughout the journey that 
she had no recollection of any- 
thing but her discomfort, and, My 
to all intents and purposes, _ ing 
there were but a few hours of 
nightmare between the farm in Red 
Willow County and my study on 
Newbury Street. I had planned a lit- 
tle pleasure for her that afternoon, 
to repay her for some of the glorious 
moments she had given me when we 
used to milk together in the straw- 
thatched cowshed and she, because 
I was more than usually tired, or be- 
cause her husband had spoken sharp- 
ly to me, would tell me of the splen- 
did performance of the Huguenots 
she had seen in Paris, in her youth. 

At two o’clock the Symphony Or- 
chestra was to give a Wagner pro- 
gram, and I intended to take my aunt; 
though, as I conversed with her, I 
grew doubtful about her enjoyment 
of it. I suggested our visiting the Con- 
servatory and the Common before 
lunch, but she seemed altogether too 
timid to wish to venture out. She 
questioned me absently about vari- 
ous changes in the city, but she was 
chiefly concerned that she had for- 
gotten to leave instructions about 
feeding half-skimmed milk to a cer- 
tain weakling calf, “old Maggie’s 
calf, you know, Clark,” she ex- 
plained, evidently having forgotten 
how long I had been away. She was 
further troubled because she had 
neglected to tell her daughter about 
the freshly opened kit of mackerel 
in the cellar, which would spoil if it 
were not used directly. 

I asked her whether she had ever 
heard any of the Wagnerian operas, 
and found that she had not, though 
she was perfectly familiar with their 
respective situations, and had once 
possessed the piano score of The 
Flying Dutchman. I began to think 
it would be best to get her back to 
Red Willow County without waking 
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aunt would stand at her ironing board, hear- 
me recite Latin declensions and conjugations. 


her, and regretted having suggested 
the concert. 

From the time we entered the con- 
cert hall, however, she was a trifle 
less passive and inert, and for the 
first time seemed to perceive her sur- 
roundings. I had felt some trepida- 
tion lest she might become aware of 
her queer country clothes, or might 
experience some painful embarrass- 
ment at stepping suddenly into the 
world to which she had been dead 
for a quarter of a century. But, again, 
I found how superficially I had 
judged her. She sat looking about 
‘her with eyes as impersonal, almost 
as stony, as those with which the 
granite Rameses in a museum 
watches the froth and fret that ebbs 
and flows about his pedestal. I have 
seen this same aloofness in old min- 
ers who drift into the Brown hotel 
at Denver, their pockets full of bul- 
lion, their linen soiled, their haggard 
faces unshaven; standing in the 
thronged corridors as solitary as 
though they were still in a frozen 
camp on the Yukon. 

The matinee audience was made 
up chiefly of women. One lost the 
contour of faces and figures, indeed 
any effect of line whatever, and 
there was only the color of bodices 
past counting, the shimmer of fab- 
rics soft and fine, silky and sheer; 
red, mauve, pink, blue, lilac, purple, 
écru, rose, yellow, cream, and white, 
all the colors that an impressionist 
finds in a sunlit landscape, with here 
and there the dead shadow of a frock 
coat. My aunt Georgiana regarded 
them as though they had been so 
many daubs of tube-paint on a pal- 
ette. 

When the musicians came out and 


little stir of anticipation, ang 
looked with quickening inter. 
est down over the rail at that 
invariable grouping, perhaps 
the first wholly familiar thing 
that had greeted her eye since 
she had left old Maggie and 
her weakling calf. I could fee] 
how all those details sank inte 
her soul, for I had not forgot- 
ten how they had sunk into 
mine when I came fresh from 
plowing forever and forever 
between green aisles of corn, 
where, as in a treadmill, one 
might walk from daybreak to 
dusk without perceiving a 
shadow of change. The clean 
profiles of the musicians, the 
gloss of their linen, the dull 
black of their coats, the be- 
loved shapes of the instru- 
ments, the patches of yellow 
light on the smooth, varnished 
bellies of the ’cellos and the 
bass viols in the rear, the rest- 
less, wind - tossed forest of 
fiddle necks and bows —I recalled 
how, in the first orchestra I ever 
heard, those long bow -strokes 
seemed to draw the heart out of me, 
as a conjurer’s stick reels out yards 
of paper ribbon from a hat. 

The first number was the Tann- 
hauser overture. When the horns 
drew out the first strain of the “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus,” Aunt Georgiana 
clutched my coat sleeve. Then it was 
I first realized that for her this broke 
a silence of thirty years. With the 
battle between the two motives, with 
the frenzy of the Venusberg theme 
and its ripping of strings, there came 
to me an overwhelming sense of the 
waste and wear we are so powerless 
to combat; and I saw again the tall, 
naked house on the prairie, black 
and grim as a wooden fortress; the 
black pond where I had-learned to 
swim, its margin pitted with sun- 
dried cattle tracks; the rain gullied 
clay banks about the naked house, 
the four dwarf ash seedlings where 
the dish-cloths were always hung to 
dry before the kitchen door. The 
world there was the flat world of the 
ancients; to the east, a cornfield that 
stretched to daybreak; to the west, 
a corral that reached to sunset; be- 
tween, the conquests of peace, dear- 
er-bought than those of war. 

The overture closed, my aunt re- 
leased my coat sleeve, but she said 
nothing. She sat staring dully at the 
orchestra. What, I wondered, did she 
get from it? She had been a good 
pianist in her day, I knew, and her 
musical education had been broader 
than that of most music teachers of a 
quarter of a century ago. She had 
often told me of Mozart’s operas and 
Meyerbeer’s, and I could remember 
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hearing her sing, years ago, certain 
melodies of Verdi. When I had fallen 
ill with a fever in her house she used 
to sit by my cot in the evening— 
when the cool night wind blew in 
through the faded mosquito netting 
tacked over the window and I lay 
watching a certain bright star that 
purned red above the cornfield—and 
sing “Home to our mountains, O let 
us return!” in a way fit to break the 
heart of a Vermont boy near dead of 
homesickness already. 

I watched her closely through the 
prelude to Tristan and Isolde, trying 
vainly to conjecture what that seeth- 
ing turmoil of strings and winds 
might mean to her, but she sat mute- 
ly staring at the violin bows that 
drove obliquely downward, like the 
pelting streaks of rain in a summer 
shower. Had this music any message 
for her? Had she enough left to at 
all comprehend this power which 
had kindled the world since she had 
left it? I was in a fever of curiosity, 
but Aunt Georgiana sat silent upon 
her peak in Darien. She preserved 
this utter immobility throughout the 
number from The Flying Dutchman, 
though her fingers worked mechan- 
ically upon her black dress, as if, of 
themselves, they were recalling the 
piano score they had once played. 
Poor hands! They had been stretched 
and twisted into mere tentacles to 
hold and lift and knead with; on one 
of them a thin worn band that had 
once been a wedding ring. As I 
pressed and gently quieted one of 
these groping hands, I remembered 
with quivering eyelids their services 
for me in other days. 

Soon after the tenor began the 


“Prize Song,” I heard a quick drawn 


breath, and turned to my aunt. Her 
eyes were closed, but the tears were 
glistening on her cheeks, and I think, 
in a moment more, they were in my 
eyes as well. It never really dies, 
then—the soul which can suffer so 
excruciatingly and so interminably; 
it withers to the outward eye only; 
and yet, if placed in water, grows 
green again. She wept so through- 
out the development and elabora- 
tion of the melody. 

During the intermission before the 
second half, I questioned my aunt 
and found that the “Prize Song”’ was 
not new to her. Some years before 
there had drifted to the farm in Red 
Willow County a young German, a 
tramp cow-puncher, who had sung 
in the chorus at Bayreuth when he 
was a boy, along with the other peas- 
ant boys and girls. On a Sunday 
morning he used to sit on his ging- 
ham-sheeted bed in the hands’ bed- 
room which opened off the kitchen, 
cleaning the leather of his boots and 
saddle, singing the “Prize Song,” 
while my aunt went about her work 
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WILLA CATHER 


ILLA CATHER, one of America’s 

greatest living writers, is a logical 
person to appear in this, our special 
Music issue. This is so not only because 
her story, “‘A Wagner Matinee,” is a 
moving musical experience, but because 
Miss Cather herself has always loved 
great music. In fact it was in order to be 
able to attend concerts that she left her 
beloved prairie state, Nebraska, just after 
she had been graduated from college, 
and traveled East. 

Miss Cather was born in Wincbester, 
Virginia (1876). When she was eight 
years old her family moved to Nebraska 
and it was this new land with its open 
horizons, its pioneer life, its hardships, 
and adventures and excitements that the 
“tomboy with a charming open face, ob- 
stinate blue eyes, shingled red-brown 
hair” grew up to write about. Her earliest 
novels—O Pioneers!, The Song of the 
Lark, My Antonia, were all about that 
part of our country, with the result that 
she has been definitely identified with 
our Middle West although she has not 
lived there for many years. Once Sarah 
Orne Jewett advised Miss Cather to write 
“truthfully and simply” about her own 
subject matter, and it is when she has 
done exactly that that her books are the 
most successful. Later in her life she 
lived for a while in the Southwest, and 
out of that experience came two other 
remarkable novels, Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, and The Professor’s House. 
Among her more recent books are 
Shadows on the Rock, and Lucy Gay- 
heart. You’ll find her best short stories 
in the volume Youth and the Bright 
Medusa, from which “A Wagner Mati- 
nee” is taken. 

Early this year, when Sinclair Lewis 
was asked to select the greatest American 
novelist, he named Miss Cather in a two- 
column article in News Week. This is his 
last sentence: “The boys [others of our 
writers] have roared and fought; they 
have left out the commas and added the 
hyphens; they have galloped to Paris and 
Mescow; they have dived into degeneracy 
or phony holiness; but quiet and alone, 
Willa Cather has greatly pictured the 
great life.” 





in the kitchen. She had hovered over 
him until she had prevailed upon him 
to join the country church. Shortly 
afterward he disappeared. All this 
my aunt told me huskily, wander- 
ingly, as though she were talking in 
the weak lapses of allness. 

“Well, we have come to better 
things than the old Trovatore at any 
rate, Aunt Georgie?” I queried, with 
a well-meant effort at jocularity. 

Her lip quivered and she hastily 
put her handkerchief up to her 
mouth. From behind it she mur- 
mured, “And you have been hearing 
this ever since you left me, Clark?” 
Her question was the gentlest and 
saddest of reproaches. 


The second half of the program 
consisted of four numbers from the 
Ring, and closed with Siegfried’s fu- 
neral march. My aunt wept quietly 
but almost continuously, as a shal- 
low vessel overflows in a rain-storm. 
From time to time her dim eyes 
looked up at the lights, burning soft- 
ly under their dull glass globes. 

The deluge of sound poured on and 
on; I never knew what she found in 
the shining current of it; I never 
knew how far it bore her, or past 
what happy islands. From the trem- 
bling of her face, I could well be- 
lieve that before the last number she 
had been carried out where the 
myriad graves are, into the gray, 
nameless burying grounds of the sea, 
or into some world of death vaster 
yet, where, from the beginning of 
the world, hope has lain down with 
hope and dream with dream and, re- 
nouncing, slept. 

The concert was over; the people 
filed out of the hall chattering and 
laughing, glad to relax and find the 
living level again, but my kinswe- 
man made no effort to rise. The harp- 
ist slipped the green felt cover over 
his instrument; the flute - players 
shook the water from their mouth- 
pieces; the men of the orchestra went 
out one by one, leaving the stage to 
the chairs and music stands, empty 
as a winter cornfield. 

I spoke to my aunt. She burst into 
tears and sobbed pleadingly. “I don’t 
want to go, Clark, I don’t want 
to go!” 

I understood. For her, just outside 
the concert hall, lay the black pond 
with the cattle - tracked bluffs; the 
tall, unpainted house, with weather- 
curled boards, naked as a lower; the 
crook-backed ash seedlings where the 
dish-cloths hung to dry; the gaunt, 
moulting turl.eys picking up refuse 
about the kitchen door. 





Reprinted from Youth and the Bright 
Medusa, by Willa Cather, copyright, 
1920, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., publishers. 
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What Price Lyrics? 


we HICH do you write first: 
the words or the music?” 
This question is asked 


of composers and lyricists of popular 
songs 3,274 times an evening. W. S. 
Gilbert, who wrote the lines to the 
famous Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas, always said, “The words, of 
course.” George Gershwin always 
said, “The music, of course.” Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart always an- 
swer, “Don’t be silly.” And Arthur 
Schwartz says, “Neither. The pub- 
lishers pay me to sign my name to all 
those songs because I’m a well- 
known song-writer.” 

Such well-known and beloved 
verses as Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes, Recessional, Invictus and 
Trees were written for the great 
body of literature lovers before the 
musicians found out about them, but 
the practice is far more common for 
the words and the music to march 
hand in hand, with the music some- 
times a few paces to the fore. 

The popular lyric writer as a re- 
suit is faced with two propositions. 
He must fit his ideas to the vagaries 
of melody and rhythm. And he must 
express notions which warm the soul 
of the radio crooner and his palpitat- 
ing audience. The second of these 
propositions helps to explain why 
there are 429 registered songs called 
Longing or Longing for You; 393 
named Mother or My Mother; and 
474 called Memories or Memories of 
You. 

The lyric writer’s obligations place 
a premium less on depth of thought 
or purity of expression than on in- 
genuity and superficial cleverness. 
He wins the plaudits of his peers by 
the verbal tricks he plays more than 
by his “ideas.’”” When George Gersh- 
win’s first hit, Swanee, switched the 
epidemic of South songs from nos- 
talgia to gayety, Irving Caesar, one 
of the cleverest of his craft, worked 
in the lines, 

I’d give the world’ to’ be’ 

Among the folks’ in’ (spell out) 

D. I. X. I. E— 

ven know my mammy’s waiting, 

etc. 

That combination of the spelled- 
out E in Dixie and even is a sample of 
the thing which is not only tolerated: 
it goes over big. The Greeks may 
have had another word for this liter- 
ary device, but the Americans call 
the use of one syllable in two words 


a winchellism, after its most consis- 
tent committer. 

Odd rhyme schemes are another 
proud achievement of Tin Pan Alley. 
If Irving Berlin really wrote the Lazy 
lyric, to which his name is signed, he 
deserves credit for some clever mid- 
rhymes and end-rhymes, too. 

I long to be out’ in the sun’ 

With no work’ to be done’ 

Under that awning they call the sky, 

Drifting and yawning’ and let the 
world’ go’ drifting by 

I wanna peep’ through the deep’ tan- 
gled wild wood 

Counting sheep’ till I sleep’ like a child 
would 

With a great big valiseful 





IRVING BERLIN 


Of books to read where it’s peaceful. 
While I’m’ killing time’ being la - - - - 
zy--- 

It is useless to say that this lyric 
mutilates grammar, tense, and logic. 
Several million music lovers under- 
stand exactly what it means. More- 
over, it has the virtue of rhyming 
valiseful with peaceful, which no one 
can deny, not to mention the mid- 
rhymes of sleep, deep, peep, and 
sheep. The last line, incidentally, 
foreshadows the celebrated couplet 
of Ira Gershwin: 

I’m biding my time; 
That’s the kinda guy I’m. 

Ira Gershwin has been remarkably 
successful at adapting lines to his 
brother’s capricious music. He has 
even managed to impart to the words 
a great deal of the gaiety and sur- 
prise that characterized his brother’s 
work. One of Ira’s earliest japes was, 


r “Sust.” 






“Oh, sweet and lovely lady, be good! 

Sweet lady, be good .. . to me.” 

That O. Henry ending to Mr. 
Gershwin’s plea made many people 
feel much better. It began a long line 
of lyrics in which he exhibited what 
struck Tin Pan Alley as an enviable 
restraint in dealing with the most 
delicate themes. 

Like many of his inept colleagues, 
Gershwin is lavish with the use of 
“baby,” contractions, and 
transpositions to smooth his rhymes, 
but he escapes the penalty of tech- 
nical clumsiness because the public 
likes his agile ideas, exemplified in 
Strike Up the Band: 
We fought in nine- 

teen seventeen, 

Rum ta ta tum 

tum tum. 

And drove the ty- 
rant from the 
Scene, Rum ta 
ta tum tum tum. 

We're in a bigger, 
better war, for 
your patriotic 
pastime. 

We don’t know 
what we’re 
fighting for, but we didn’t know the 
last time. 

Least sentimental of all, and tech- 
nically the most proficient, is the 
one - man lyricist - composer team, 
Cole Porter. In You’re the Top. he 
successively compared America’s 
standard dream girl to The Louvr’ 
Museum, the Colosseum, a sym- 
phony by Strauss, a Bendel bonnet, 
a Shakespeare sonnet, and Mickey 
Mouse. 





COLE PORTER 


You’re the Nile, you’re the Tower of 
Pisa, 
You’re the smile on the Mona Lisa. 


Not to mention Mahatma Gandhi, 
Napoleon brandy, the National Gal- 
lery, and Garbo’s salary. 

Another of his lyrics from the same 
show, Anything Goes, reaches a new 
peak in mid-rhyme, when the lady 
sings, 

Flying too high in the sky with some 

guy is my i— 
dea of nothing to do. 

I get a kick out of you. 

Mr. Porter even enters that realm, 
forbidden to all lyricists, of pessimis- 
tic philosophy when he sings, 

The world has gone mad, today, 

And good’s bad, today, 

And black’s white, today, 

And day’s night, today. 

Surely, this is a far cry from the 
“hold my hand and understand” 
school of thought, and it leads logi- 


cally to Harold Rome’s heroine who, ° 


on Pins and Needles, tells her man to 
Sing Me a Song of Social Signifi- 
cance. She says, 

It must be packed 

With social fact, 

Or I won’t love you. 
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ers, and composers. 

The first group will prefer the edi- 
torial (2), the Schumann piece (3), 
the swing song (29), Willa Cather’s 
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Last week Louis Untermeyer spoke 
of the manner in which popular fig- 
ures of speech “glorify the common- 
place” aspects of our lives. He distin- 


largo instead of slow, crescendo for 
swelling, bass for low, or forte for 
loud, although these terms will help 
the teacher of history or language to 
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e ; romantic pages of history in 
Germany. The time-mellowed ruins of 
ancient castles, the tomb of Charle- 
magne, medieval cities, Romanesque 
and Gothic cathedrals of Cologne, 
Freiburg, Worms and Speyer, and 
Frederick the Great's pdlace of Sans- 


souci ... these and many others . 

what glories of the past they echo! 
.--While operas and festivals evidence 
in word and music the undying genius 
of Goethe, Wagner, Beethoven, Bach. 

But the world marches on in Ger- 
many, also... Here you will find 20th 
Century progress. Or all modern 
sports. Then, too, there are great cities 
like Berlin, with their gay night life, 
splendid theatres, hotels and restau- 
rants . . . And centers of culture, art 
and merrymaking like Munich, Dresden, 
Nurnberg, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Bay- 
reuth, Weimar — all with a connota- 
tion of their own. 

As for scenery: the Bavarian Alps, 
the Black Forest, Harz and Thuringia 
... the castles and vineyards of the 
Rhine, the lovely sweep of sea and sky 
along the Baltic and North Sea. And 
the charm of Germany's famous 
health resorts. 

All this you can enjoy, and more 
...in perfect comfort... good living at 
moderate prices, still further reduced 
by the use of registered Travel Marks. 
And the German Railroads grant you 
60% reduction of rail fares. Begin 
planning your trip today. 
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testify to the great Italian and Latin 
contributions to modern music. 

Science classes may be particularly 
interested in discussing the physical 
nature of sound and sound produc- 
tion. 

Literary classes will enjoy stories 
of the composers, the plots of operas, 
song lyrics, and musical criticism. 

History teachers will also find this 
is a good time to revive the adage 
about a country’s ballads being more 
influential than its laws. 


READING 


The following books, most of them 
new, are excellent background for 
this issue. 

Titles marked with (*) have been es- 
pecially recommended by Dr. Will Ear- 
hart, Director of Music, Board of Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bacharach, H. L., ed. Lives of the Great 
Composers (Dutton). 
Bernstein, Martin. Introduction to Music. 

(Prentice-Hall). 

Chavez, Carlos. Toward a New Music; 

Music and Electricity. (Norton). 


Earhart, Will. Choral Technics. (Wit- 
mark). 

Einstein, Alfred. Short History of Music. 
(Knopf). 


*Elson, Arthur. Orchestral Instruments 
and Their Use. (Doubleday, Page). 

Ewen, David. Twentieth Century Com- 
posers. (Crowell). 

Hall, Leland. Listeners’ Music. (Harcourt, 

Brace). 

Howes. F. S. A Key to the Art of Music. 

(Crowell). 

Johnson, G. W. A Little Night-Music. 

(Harpers). 

*Peyser, Ethel. How to Enjoy Music. 

(Putnam). 

Sanborn, Pitts, ed. The Metropolitan Book 
of the Opera. (Simon & Schuster). 
*Schauffler, R. H. The Magic of Music. 

(Dodd, Mead). 

Scholes, Percy. The Listener’s Guide to 

Music. (Oxford). 

*Scholes, Miniature History of Music. 

(Oxford). 

Scholes, Music Appreciation. (Witmark). 
Spaeth, Sigmund. Stories Behind the 

World’s Great Music. (McGraw-Hill). 
Taylor, Deems. Of Men und Music. (Si- 

mon & Schuster). 
van de Wall, Willem. The Music of the 

People. (American Association for Adult 

Education.) 

Periodicals: Etude, Musical America, 
Down Beat, Tempo, Metronome, and The 
Musical Quarterly. 

The greatest modern novel about mu- 
sical life is, of course, Rolland’s Jean 
Christophe (Holt, 3 volumes). Among 
others that are well worth reading are 
Ethel Sidgwick’s story of a boy violinist’s 
career in Promise and Succession (Small, 
Maynard & Co.), Marcia Davenport’s 
novel about an opera singer, Of Lena 


Geyer (Scribner), and Henry Handel 
Richardson’s Maurice Guest (Modern 
Library). 

DISCUSSION 


S. Chotzinoff (23-E) calls these 
times “musically sterile” in flat con- 
tradiction to the editorial’s boast 
about America’s musical greatness. 
Chotzinoff, of course, is referring to 
composers, and the editorial (3) is 
referring to performance, but on the 


basis of composition alone Spaeth’s 
remark leaves the door open to an 
argument. Deems Taylor has com- 
mented that the reason there are not 
more new and great musical composi- 
tions today is that a good portion of 
one generation,-young and talented, 
was killed off in the World War. 
Granting that loss, pupils may stil] 
be inclined to nominate some living 


* composers for honors. 


Another debate can be generated 
simply by attempting to define music 
which is “worth while” or “immor- 
tal.” It is the fashion today to speak 
of music’s “durability” rather than 
“permanence,” since modern physics 
has made us more conscious of the 
brevity of our civilization, and even 
“durability” is subject to compen- 
sating influences. Just as a drama 
critic may predict the run of a play 
by considering the number of seats 
in the theater (small theater: long 
run), music critics may assume the 
longevity of an orchestral piece will 
be affected by the complexity, length, 
and difficulty of its performance. 
G. J. Nathan has said, by way of 
argument against musical “immor- 
tality,” that a person can become 
heartily sick of hearing Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C Minor if they are 
obliged to listen to it all day. Natu- 
rally, the long and difficult works 
are played less often than the pop 
ballads and endure longer. On the 
other hand, a piece like Danny Boy 
may gain immortality by its brevity 
and simplicity. A literary analogy 
may be made by comparing an epic 
or a novel with a joke: the average 
novel lives much longer than the 
average joke, but there are jokes on 
immortal themes—the slap-stick 
joke, for example—which bid fair 
to outlast the Iliad. With these 
thoughts in mind, pupils may enjoy 
answering these questions: What 
music provides the most enduring 
satisfaction? Which is more desir- 
able? 
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GUIDANCE 

Answers to young people who are 
thinking of music as a vocation are 
found in this issue in unmistakable 
form. Of these answers, the most 
dominent is the idea expressed by 
van Loon (8) that music is essenti- 
ally an amateur art, and that it is 
dangerous to confuse amateur inter- 
est with professional qualifications. 
Smith (31), Sokoloff (14-S), and the 
Business article (15-S) make it ap- 
parent that vocational opportunities 
in music are not nearly as plentiful 
as the number of music enthusiasts. 
In manufacturing, teaching, and sell- 
ing music, there are always oppor- 
tunities for enterprising people, but 
such people are unlikely to heed or 
to require any advice about their vo- 
cations. It is the ordinary, average 
youngster who should be advised that 
if he expects to give a good bit of 
time to music, he should be prepared 
to supplement his income from other 
sources. 


POLITICS 


Pupils in social studies classes may 
be interested in preparing answers 
to the following questions: 

How will the Presidents’ new spend- 
ing-lending plan affect unemployed 
musicians (13-S, 14-S)? the sales of 
musical instruments (15-S)? 

The sponsors of National Music 
Week (2) believe that music will help 
to discourage war by increasing inter- 
national friendship and understanding. 
How may music increase international 
friendship and understanding? How 
may music be used to intensify the 
martial spirit? 

What is the status of music under 
Fascism (3)? Under Communism (See 
American Magazine of Art, April 1938, 
page 200) ? In Mexico (See Etude, Feb. 
1936, p. 79) ? 

What musical activities come to the 
fore when a country is at war? 

Obtain translations of ten’ or more 
national or party anthems. How well 
do they express the purpose of the 
people who sing them? 

Helen Kaufmann (29) mentions 
“work songs.” How many are given on 
the‘map (9)? How many do you know? 


EXPERIMENT 

It will help youngsters to learn the 
hames and timbres of various instru- 
ments if they are called upon to iden- 
tify them by sound as they are heard 
on records, on the radio, or through 
the personal performances of school 
Musicians. If personal performances 
are used, the players should be con- 
cealed from the audience, so that 
pupils may learn to identify instru- 
Ments by sound alone. For best re- 
sults with the radio or with records, 
solo recitals should be used, although 
it is possible to ask youngsters to 
identify in an orchestra the instru- 
ment carrying the melody. 


five. 








SIGHT AND SOUND 








The following instructional films 


dealing with music may be rented |, 


for showing to pupils. They have 
been selected from the 1937 supple- 
ment to the Educational Film Catalog 
published by H. W. Wilson. . 


Anitra’s Dance. 10min 16-sd rent-apply 
1936 Gutlohn 

Music Hath Charm limin 16-sd-$1.50 
35-sd-nf-apply 1931? Bell & Howell 

Walter Damrosch (Our world in review 
ser.) 10min 16-sd-apply 1937 Gutlohn 

Music of the Nations (Our world in re- 
view ser.) 10min 16sd-apply 1937 Gutlohn 

Archaic and Unusual Instruments (Our 
world in review ser.) 10min 16-sd-apply 
1937 Gutlohn . 

Keyboard talks llmin 16-sd-apply 35- 
sd-f-apply 1935 Gaumont British 

Bells, gargoyles, and spires (Our world 
in review ser.) 10min 16-sd-apply 1937 
Gutlohn 


Descriptions of the foregoing films 
may be obtained from the producers 
or, in brief, from the Educational 
Film Catalog. 





Below is the first of a series of re- 
views of new instructional films 
which are being reviewed under 
classroom conditions by high school 
teachers for Scholastic. 


VISUAL MUSIC 

Parabola (Abstract Films) 94%min 16- 
sd-$3.50 35-sd-apply 1938 Bute, Nemeth, 
and Boyd Distrib: Katz 

We witnessed a fine film that offers 
the essence of all great art: music, 
form, tonal pattern, and movement, 
knit together, based on varied move- 
ments of a Parabola. It expresses the 
fleeting moodiness created by the chi- 
aroscuro in a Rembrandt, then shows 
us graceful curves reminiscent of flow- 
er and leaf forms. These patterns are 
controlled by the discerning eye and 
camera of Rutherford Boyd, an Ameri- 
can artist and designer who takes full 
advantage of lighting and painting in 
motion: synchronized to the ballet 
suite, La Création du Monde by Mil- 
haud. 

Parabola possesses excellent texture 
qualities, from soft smoky-edged tones 
to sharp steel-glints on plastic sur- 
faces. It is worthy of attention of art- 
appreciation students: ten minutes in 
a world of dynamic composition. 

M. J. LEVINE, Art Chairman, 
T. Roosevelt H.S., Bronx, N.Y. 


Leonard Lyons reports that some 
Gold Star mothers were being enter- 
tained in a New York hot spot when, 
in deference to the ladies, the owner 
instructed the dance band to play 
sweetly, contrary to its usual prac- 
tice. At the close of their meeting, 
the women told the proprietor that 
they enjoyed their evening very 
much, except for the music. “Not 
enough swing,” they said. 
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Quebec. Wooden windmills shift 
with the breeze. Wayside shrines 
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forts, grim and ghostly, seem to 
defend again the medieval towns. 
Here, in Quebec Province, in this 
new France, is a world apart! 
Here, too, are all the modern 
delights of vacation. Swimming. 
Gay resorts in the vast Laurentian 
Mountains. Fishing in 325,000 
square miles of lakes and rivers. 
Peasant shops. And you can study, 
too, in McGill University, and the 
University of Montreal, or brush 
up on your French by talking to 
natives. ... Mail the coupon now 
for more detailed information. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Tourist Bureau 
Dept. TC-2, Quebec City, Quebec 


Please send me hand- 
FREE some full-color booklets 
on Quebec Province, in- 
cluding the scenic Gaspé Peninsula. 
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Check here if you want information on 
University Summer Courses. 
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“No one interested in children should 
miss Anne Carroll Moore's timely dis- 
cussion (in the March-April Horn Book) 
of the Disney SNOW WHITE and its 
effect on the child’s imagination.” 
—-New York Times Book Review 
April 10, 1938, 


Why 
English Teachers 


and 


School Librarians 


should ask to have at least 
one School Subscription to 


The Horn Book 


l e Because in its articles by and about 
the writers of books for boys and girls, it 
gives a sense not just of the author’s work, 
but of the author’s personality and outlook 
on life, 


. a Because the booklists and comments 
on books are illuminating and impartial, 
and serve as excellent examples for the 
writing of book reports. 


3. Because The Horn Book is the only 
magazine published to do for children’s 
books what The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, The Atlantic, Harper’s and a number of 
other periodicals do for adult books. 


4. Because it does for books and read- 
ing all the year round what Book-Week 
does for them in November, and schools 
that subscribe to The Horn Book never lack 
inspiration and material for book programs. 


Special Notice 


If you would like to examine copies of the magazine 
before asking to have it put on your school list of 
periodicals 


Send only $1.00 


mentioning Scholastic, and we will send @ trial sub- 
scription of the three issues * published during the 
sesond semester. Regular price fifty cents a copy, 
$2.50 a year. 


* Some of the Contributors to these issues : 
Elizabeth Janet Gray Laura Benet 

Henry Beston Anne Carroll Moore 
Evelyn Harter Cornelia Meigs 
Marjorie Hill Allee Jessie Campbell Evans 
Alice Jordan Stephen Leacock 
Marcia Dalphin Margery Bianco 





Address 


THE HORN BOOK 
264 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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AFTER HOURS 


It seemed last year, when we an- 
nounced the Scholastic Awards for 
Music, that every amateur in the 
United States had exhumed some 
long lost or forgotten musical manu- 
script for the consideration of our 
judges. The number of manuscripts 
slackened slightly this year, now 
that the reservoirs are empty, but 
the quantity and quality of those 
that arrived warranted the earnest 
attention of a distinguished jury for 
sevefal long days. No geniuses were 
discovered, but there was evidence 
a-plenty of sturdy talents. The most 
talented of these talents will be 
played and sung, with other winning 
entries for the Scholastic Awards, on 
the red network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, with WEAF 
as the key station, from 1:30 to 2:00 
P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving time, 
on Tuesday, May 3rd. This is your 
editorial announcer speaking over an 
occasionally interrupted frequency 
of once a week from station NYC, 
serving the high schools of the 
U.S. A. 365 days a year. Read Scho- 
lastic, the American High School 
Weekly, in 32 delicious issues. Look 
for the big bold letters on the cover. 

* 

As an example of the work of the 
city schools, Dr. Harold G. Campbell 
includes in his annual de luxe report 
on New York Schools an original 
composition for oboe, clarinet in A 
and bassoon, entitled ‘““Bourree in A 
Major,” by a student at the Art and 
Music High School. 

. 


National anthems, thank heaven, 
do not always reflect national char- 
acter. Although the version pub- 
lished in Life does not give this line, 
the Nazi Horst Wessel song rejoices 
in “heads rolling in the sand” and 
the shedding of Jewish blood. Italy’s 
Giovanezza is less gory but still its 
sentiments are not exactly appro- 
priate to a polite drawing room. The 
Internationale, to be sure, wants to 
“save the human race’”’ but by means 
of “the final conflict,” as if there 
were no other way. And our own 
Star-Spangled Banner is filled with 
nationalist pride and bursting 
bombs, in striking contrast to the 
tender ideals of its rivals: America, 
America the Beautiful, or Loch Lo- 
mond. It is refreshing for a change 
to learn that the official anthem of 
the American Negro is the composi- 
tion of the Johnson brothers, Lift 
Ev’ry Voice and Sing. That’s the 
right idea. 











COMING... rer rw 


A new work-textbook in 
The MAKING SENSE 
PROGRAM, 


MAKING 
SENSE Il 


SALISBURY e LEONARD 


“This is good news!” say the 
English teachers who have been 
using MAKING SENSE I with 


such success. 


It’s good news for every Eng- 
lish teacher who is alive to her 
biggest job today . . . that of 
teaching high-school students to 
read and listen efficiently, to 
write and speak effectively. 


Where but in the MAKING 
SENSE books will you find a 
way to teach communication 
skills from a thought point of 
view that gets real results with 
the average student? 


MAKING SENSE 
Work - Textbooks 


Each book divided into 13 to 15 
blocks; each block containing expla- 
nations, exercises, and theme proj- 
ects for one unit of work. 


Human-interest sketches by Chichi 
Lasley. 


See the two-book MAKING 
SENSE Program before you 
make your plans for fall. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
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(Music during the speech of the an- 
nouncer. “Nellie Was a Lady”—played 
softly on the piano.) 


ANNOUNCER 


Stephen Collins Foster is not only the 
greatest of our American Folksong com- 
posers. He is also the first white man, 
who, loving and understanding the Ne- 
gro, brought the rich, sad, dusky singing 
of that race into our music. His Negroes 
—Old Uncle Ned and Nellie who was a 
lady and Old Black Joe who “heard the 
gentle voices calling” are real people, 
alive enough to make us laugh or weep. 
This play may tell us in some measure 
how Stephen Foster came to understand 
the black men so fully. It opens in 1845, 
when Stephen is sixteen years old and 
slavery is flourishing even in Pennsyl- 
vania. The summer sun shines in the 
roomy kitchen of the Foster home in 
Allegheny, a suburb of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Olivia, the one slave girl of the 
Foster household, is cooking Sunday 
dinner. 


(Music fades to a second of silence.) 

Oxtv1a: Where am dat onion? Where 
am dat onion, I’d like to know. 

(Singing) Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

I looked over Jordan and what did 

I see, 

Comin’ for— 

(Sound of steps and a door opening.) 

Oxrvia: Say, there, Mars’r Stevy, 
how come you ain’t at church with the 
rest of your family? How come, honey, 
how come? 

STEPHEN: Oh, I had a headache last 
night, Olivia, so mother said I could 
sleep late. I’m not fooling, honestly 
I'm not. 

Otrvra: Did I say as you was foolin’, 
Mars’r Stevy? All I does is asks a ques- 
tion. 

STEPHEN: You aren’t sorry I’m here, 
are you, Olivia? Can I have some 
breakfast? 

Ouiv1a: Sorry? No, Sir, Stevy, no, I 
ain’t sorry, I certainly ain’t, none at 
all. You just stay outa dat chicken 
stuffin’ now. You just— 

STEPHEN: I only wanted a little 
bite— 

Otivia: You just keep your hands 
outa dat chicken stuffin’ and eat your 
breakfast. "Tain’t no good anyhow, 
honey, unless it’s cooked. Here’s your 
biscuits— 

(Singing) Sweet low, sweet char- 

iot— 

And here’s your butter. 

STEPHEN: Keep on singing, Olivia, 
won’t you? 

Oxiv1a: How come you always want 
to hear me sing, honey? 
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CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 
HENRIETTA FostTER, his sister 
Oxrv1A, a slave girl 


From water color by Walter L. White 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 


STEPHEN: Because you’ve got such a 
beautiful voice. 

Ourvia: (Laughing) Oh, now, don’t 
be makin’ up to me pretty because you 
is wantin’ chicken stuffin’. You ain’t 
gettin’ none nohow. 

STEPHEN: You’d think the old stuff- 
ing was made of gold the way you fuss 
about it, Olivia. 

Ourvia: It'll give you worse dan a 
headache, dat chicken stuffin’ what 
ain’t been cooked none. It’ll put the 
devil in your stomach. 

STEPHEN: Come on, sing that song. 

Otrvia: Aw, I ain’t got no good voice 
nohow, certainly I ain’t got none at all. 

STEPHEN: Yes you have, Olivia. It’s 
rich and gold, like honey. 

Outvia: (Laughing) You sure is 
wantin’ somethin’, Stevy, you sure is, 
makin’ up so pretty to me. 

STEPHEN: I am not. All I want is to 
hear you sing. Please, be a good old girl 
and let me have the rest of that song. 

Outv1a: Save my soul, I can’t re- 
member where I quit singin’, just can’t 
remember none. 

STEPHEN: Well, start at the begin- 
ning. 

Otrvia: (Singing) Swing low, sweet 

chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

Swing low sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

I looked over Jordan and what did 

I see 








Comin’ for to carry me home? 

A whole band of angels 

Comin’ after me, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

(Stephen’s voice joins hers here.) 

Swing low, sweet chariot 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

Ourvia: Lawd love you, Mars’r 
Stevy, you sure got some beautiful 
voice. 

STEPHEN: Wish I had, Olivia. Who 
wrote that song? 

Oxtvia: Who wrote what song, 
honey? You mean Sweet Chariot? 
Lawd, nobody wrote dat song none. It 
just got itself sung, natural. 

STEPHEN: It’s a very beautiful song. 
I wish I could write a song like that. 

Otrvia: You is right. Dat sure is one 
beautiful song, Stevy, honey. It have 
got the spirit of God movin’ in it—yes, 
Sir! 

STEPHEN: I could listen to it forever. 

Oxrvia: (Laughing) I can’t go sing- 
in’ it forever, Mars’r Stevy, but I’m 
glad you likes it, ’cause it sure is one 
beautiful song. 

STEPHEN: Olivia, I like the songs you 
sing better than any of the ones they 
sing in the parlor and the music halls. 

Otrvia: Does you, though? 

STEPHEN: Yes. They’ve got a sweet- 
ness about them. They’re rich and deep 
and earnest. After I sing them, I can’t 
forget them. 

Ourvia: Dey sure sticks to a person 
like burrs to a cat. 

STEPHEN: (Shyly) Olivia— what 
would you think—what do you think 
about white folks writing Negro songs? 

Ouivia: (Angry) I don’t think noth- 
in’ good about dat Mars’r Stevy. I 
don’t think nothin’ good about dat at 
all. 

STEPHEN: Why? 

Oxrvia: Well, las’ night I goes down 
to the corner, and I sees some of them 
wanderin’ around white folks all 
smeared up with cork— 

STEPHEN: When was that? 

Otrvia: I says it was last night, and 
they has black faces, and they is pre- 
tendin’ like they was black folks sing- 
in’, and it wasn’t no good at all. 

STEPHEN: Oh, you mean a minstrel 
show. 

Outvia: I don’t care what you calls 
them. I calls them infernal an—an’ in- 
sultin’. Dey don’t love us dark folks, 
can’t see us none. 

STEPHEN: They don’t mean any 
harm, Olivia. That’s just fun. 

Ottvia: They stands around, and 
howls out bad music, and makes fun 
of us black folks ’cause dey don’t see 
our hearts never— 

STEPHEN: (Thoughtfully) Yes, Oliv- 
ia, I guess you’re right about the min- 
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strel shows. But listen — supposing 
somebody really understood— 

Oxttvia: Nobody white’s goin’ te 
bother his own head about understand- 
in’ us dark folks none. 

STEPHEN: What about me? Suppos- 
ing I tried, Olivia—couldn’t I under- 
stand? 

Ourvia: (Laughing) You, Mars’r 
Stevy? You is just a little pup what 
doesn’t understan’ nothin’ ’bout noth- 
in’, ’cept maybe stealin’ chicken stuff- 
in when you think I ain’t seein’ none. 

STEPHEN: But Olivia, don’t you 
think— 

Outv1a: Don’t you be botherin’ your 
pretty head about us dark folks none. 
We get along all right, we do. You just 
study your books and— 

STEPHEN: I’m sick of studying my 
books. 

Oxrvia: Well, you just keep on study- 
in’ them, and be a big lawyer or some- 
thin’ big, like your Pa wants and is 
always sayin’ you is goin’ to be. 

STEPHEN: (Dreamily) I’d much rath- 
er not, Olivia. I’d rather write music. 

Oxrvra: You do your studyin’. The 
music’ll write itself. 

STEPHEN: Music like you’re always 
singing—mellow and gentle and deep 
—music about dark folks picking cot- 
ton and yellow girls with roses in their 
haii— 

Otrvia: And lots you know about 
dark folks pickin’ cotton — nothin’— 
none at all. 

STEPHEN: About the old black folks 
who've served in the same family for 
years, and about the black babies roll- 
ing around on the cabin floor. Yes— 

Ourvia: Mars’r Stevy, I’m thinkin’ 
you is crazy. 

STEPHEN: Real songs—as real and 
deep as the music you sing, Olivia. 
Don’t you think I could? 

Oxtv1a: Lawd, Mars’r Stevy, how 
should I know? But I tells you what I 
thinks— 

STEPHEN: (Eagerly) What do you 
think? 

Ourvia: I thinks you ain’t very likely 
to try, an’ if you does try, I thinks you 
won’t be doin’ no good with it nohow. 

STEPHEN: Why not? 

Ottvia: The white folks jus’ can’t 
understan’ us black folks none. Jus’ 
don’ bother your head, and keep your 
hands outa dat chicken stuffin’. 

STEPHEN: All right, Olivia. But sing 
Sweet Chariot over again. I could sing 
it with you, I’ve got the tune by heart. 








Scholastic Radio Guild 


This play is copyrighted by Scholastic 
Corp. and is the property of the Scholas- 
tic Radio Guild. For permission to broad- 
east or produce in high school audito- 
riums write Scholastic Radio Guild, 402 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. You may also request a copy 
of a list of 32 other short radio plays 
available to amateur broadcasting groups 
through the Guild. If you desire, your 
school group can be enrolled in the 
Guild to receive other news, suggestions, 
and aids to all interested in amateur 
radio productions. 
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From Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour, by John T. Howard (Crowell) 


Title pages of first editions of Foster songs. Note that Old Folks at Home was at 
first credited to E. P. Christy and sung by the Christy Minstrels, popular in 1850, 


Oxrvia: Sure enough, I will. Come 
on, sing along with me, Stevy, honey. 

STEPHEN AND OLIVIA: (Singing) 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

I looked over Jordan and what did 

I see, 

Comin’ for to carry me home? 

A whole band of angels 

Comin’ after me, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

Swing low, sweet chariot... 

(The music fades. A second of st- 
lence.) 

(Music during the announcer’s 
speech: “Hard Times Come Again No 
More”—played softly on the piano.) 


ANNOUNCER 


Until he was twenty, Stephen Foster 
went among the Negroes, studying their 
life and music, learning to love and 
understand them more and more. Then 
he began to write his Negro songs—wrote 
the words as well as the notes, and 
brought the true Negro character into 
every line he wrote. Olivia no longer lives 
in the Foster household. She belongs to 
a neighbor now. It is a warm spring day. 
Stephen, a yuung man in his twenties, 
and his sister Henrietta, have been walk- 
ing over the country roads all afternoon. 
Henrietta brought her guitar with her, 
and has been playing some of Stephen’s 
new songs. Now they are back to the out- 
skirts of the town, and Henrietta is very 
tired. 


(Music stops. A second of silence.) 

Henrietta: That was a beautiful 
walk, Stevy, but a bit too long for me. 
I wish I could sit down and have a good 
glass of water. Oh, I’m tired. 

STEPHEN: Honestly, I’m sorry, Sis. I 
was having such fun listening to my 
own music, that I’m afraid I forgot all 
about your poor feet. 

Henrietta: Oh, I'll not die of it, I’m 
sure. But a chair would look awfully 
good. 

STEPHEN: Henrietta, isn’t that the 
Hamilton house over there? Yes, I’m 


sure it is. I remember it by that line ef 
poplars. 

HENRIETTA: Yes, and the slave cabins 
behind it. Just think—Olivia lives in 
ene of those cabins now. 

STEPHEN: Listen, Henrietta. I’ve been 
wanting to see Olivia for the longest 
time. Would you like to—would you 
mind— 

HENRIETTA: Well... 

STEPHEN: We could just drop in for 
a second, and you could get your water 
and rest your feet, and I could talk to 
Olivia about things—about my songs. 

HEnRIETTA: Of course. Come on, we'll 
call on Olivia. It’s been a long time.... 
Remember those chickens? Nobody 
ean roast chickens like Olivia. 

STEPHEN: Nobody can sing like 
Olivia, either. That’s her cabin there. 
Do you know, Henrietta, I feel that I 
owe her a great deal. 

HENRIETTA: She was wonderfully 
good to us when we were little— 

STEPHEN: If it hadn’t been for Olivia, 
I might never have: heard “Sweet 
Chariot.” I might have gone on writing 
silly little tinkling songs forever. 

HENRIETTA: That’s her cabin, all 
right. And Lord bless us, there’s Olivia 
herself, just as dusky as ever, coming 
up the walk to meet us. 

(Sound of steps approaching.) 

Oxiv1a: Well, my honeys, my darl- 
in’s! Come to see old Olivia, huh? Now, 
dat was certainly sweet, dat was 
mighty sweet, dat was. 

HENRIETTA: I’m so glad to see you— 
we should have come long ago—it’s 30 
nice to be hearing your voice again. 

Ourv1a: Don’ stand in this dirty old 
yard nohow. Just come in and sit down, 
it’s not pretty here, but it’s plenty clean 
—no dirt nohow. 

Henrietta: No dirt where Olivia is, 
of course! Oh, this is a nice cabin. May 
I sit down? We’ve been walking a long 
way, and-— 

Otrv1a: Just you sit down, honey, 
and rest your feet, and I'll get you & 
glass of water, one big glass, "caus? 
you is lookin’ mighty thirsty— 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Ravel’s Death Recalls the Irony 
of His Popular Fame 


N times so musically sterile as our 
| own, the death of Maurice Ravel 
must be accounted a major loss. 
Ironically enough, Ravel’s fame in 
this country and perhaps in Europe 
now rests on one of his minor pro- 
ductions. Previous to November, 
1929, the average American knew 
Ravel not at all, and for the average 
music lover the name was associated 
with occasional performances of the 
two “Daphnis et Chloe” suites. Then 
Mr. Toscanini introduced the now fa- 
mous “Bolero” to a Philharmonic au- 
dience. The piece made an instant 
sensation and speedily became as 
ubiquitous as Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue.” 


Years ago people argued about the 
influence of Debussy on Ravel. It is 
true that Ravel helped himself to the 
whole tone scale, but in general the 
resemblance between him and De- 
bussy goes little further than any re- 
semblance between two sensitive 
contemporary Frenchmen. Ravel’s 
impressionism was a surface impres- 
sionism. What interested him most 
was form. But since impressionism 
was an art-fashion of his era, he ac- 
cepted it as one accepts a prevailing 
fashion in dress. He worked, so to 
speak, from without. The piano piece 
“Jeu d’eau” is an excellent example 
of his method. This fountain splashes 
delicate or tumultuously, and in the 
light of the sun breaks into all the 
colors of the rainbow. But examine 
the piece carefully and you will find 
that it is as formal and correct as a 
Watteau grouping. The truth is that 
Ravel never had so much as a look 
in into that mysterious sensuously 
mystical world that Debussy in- 
habited. 


As an orchestrator Ravel had few 
equals. Not only did he clothe his own 
inspirations economically and beau- 
tifully but he could realize complete- 
ly the orchestral implications of a 
composition like Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures at an Exhibition,” which in 
its original pianistic dress quite fails 
to do justice to its own material. If 
Rimsky-Korsakoff prettified “Boris 
Godunov,” Ravel beautified the “Pic- 
tures.” To grasp the measure of his 
service to Moussorgsky one need 
only compare the final movement of 
the “Pictures” in the original with 
Ravel’s orchestral version. 


It is impertinent to usurp the pre- 
Togative of time and speculate on 
what part, if any, of Ravel’s work 
will survive. However, one may be 
sure that if the future puts any store 


Sampling the Music Critics 


by fastidious workmanship and pa- 
trician musical ideas Ravel will be 
performed for a long time to come. 


—By Samuel Chotzinoff 
in the New York Post 





Two Contemporary Americans: 
Gershwin and Hadley 


two important American com- 
posers have died: George 
Gershwin, at thirty-eight, and Henry 
Hadley, at sixty - six. Their names 


Give this book was finished, 
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belong on this final page, because 
they proved so clearly that a creator 
of music can be a normal and likable 
person. Their close friendship and 
mutual admiration also emphasized 
the needlessness of those petty jeal- 
ousies and hostilities that have for 
centuries handicapped and often dis- 
graced the art of music. 

George Gershwin recognized in 
Henry Hadley the technical mastery 
and sound musicianship which he 
himself worked honestly to achieve. 
Hadley, on the other hand, saw in 
Gershwin the melodic inspiration 
and the instinct for popular expres- 
sion that any serious composer might 
well have envied. Dr. Hadley was 
the founder and honorary president 
of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conduc- 
tors, of which George Gershwin was 
a life member. They both felt a sin- 
cere interest in the work of their con- 
temporaries and were ready at all 
times to give practical help and en- 
couragement to their less fortunate 
colleagues. 

Gershwin’s most serious offense, in 
the eyes of the reactionaries, was 
that he wrote popular music and en- 
joyed a solid income from his talents. 
Hadley was accused of being too pro- 
lific, and of suffering from a too 
great facility of expression. Neither 


A 


ARTURO 
TOSCANINI 


indictment seems of any particular 
consequence now. They will be re- 
membered by their works. But they 
will be remembered also as warm- 
hearted, generous human beings, ex- 
troardinarily free from the absurdi- 
ties, the mannerisms, the hypocrisies, 
and the egotisms that are too often 
considered an inevitable accompani- 
ment to genius. 
—By Sigmund Spaeth 
from Stories Behind the World’s 
Great Music (Dodd, Mead) 





Toscanini Spontaneously Cheered 
in Strauss and Schubert 


T is unlikely that Arturo Tosca- 
| nini has conducted in this city 
with more blazing intensity 
than he exhibited Saturday night 
when he gave his second concert 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
in Radio City. In the old but eloquent 
phrase, he led with a power and in- 
candescence which lifted orchestra 
and audience from their feet. And it 
is these qualities, particularly, which 
must be in force when a conductor 
essays the glorious tumult of the final 
movement of Schubert’s C major 
symphony, or with Richard Strauss 
smites the lyre in a reading of the 
great tone-poem, “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” 

It might be said, in coldest blood, 
that the score of this tone-poem is 
no longer modern in idiom, and that 
the tremendous driving power of 
Strauss’s orchestra is no longer an 
astonishment to the world. But these 
things are to be remembered, if at 
all, by the critically disposed, either 
before or long after the music has 
sounded, and they are of small mo- 
ment—in fact, they are totally false 
—when a sovereign artist takes up 
the music where the youthful Strauss 
put it down, and reads it with the 
overwhelming sincerity, pathos and 
drama which Toscanini fully re- 
stored to the composition. For the 
performance, like the music, had the 
quality of transfiguration. 

No wonder the audience cheered. 
No wonder also that they cheered 
after Schubert’s music, vertiginous 
with energy and joy. These were the 
moments when the only natural and 
spontaneous thing to do was to cheer. 

This is to be added: the perform- 
ance of the two movements from 
Beethoven’s string quartet, opus 135, 
arranged for full string orchestra, 
and so played, constituted the per- 
fect and most profound instant of the 
evening. 

—By Olin Downes 
in the New York Times 
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Dusky Singing 
(Concluded from page 22-E) 


(Sound of water splashing.) 

Outvia: There you is. 

HENRIETTA: Thanks, Olivia. This cer- 
tainly tastes good. 

Otrvi1a: Lawd, poor little Miss Henri- 
etta, she sure am tired from totin’ dat 
guitar. What you been doin’, my 
honeys? Singin’ in a musical? 

STEPHEN: We’ve been making our 
own musical out in the woods, Olivia. 

HENRIETTA: Yes, Olivia, I brought the 
guitar, and we’ve been singing some 
of Stevy’s songs. You know, he’s really 
writing songs now, Olivia. 

Ottvia: Honest he is? 

HENRIETTA: He’s been selling them 
to New York publishers, and people 
have been buying them and singing 
them all over the country. 

Otivia: Is you really writin’ them 
songs now, Mars’r Stevy? ’Member 
how you used to say you would? 

STEPHEN: Of course I remember. But 
you always said I couldn’t. You always 
said I was just a little pup. 

Ourv1a: So you is writin’ songs. Is 
you writin’ dark songs? 

HENRIETTA: Indeed he is, Olivia. And 
he’s been saying for the last year that 
he wanted you to hear the songs he’s 
written. 

Outvia: No foolin’? Is dat true for 
real? (Tenderly) He’s one sweet child, 
he is, he certainly is, rememberin’ his 
old Olivia. I’d like to hear some of 
them songs, Stevy, honey. 

STEPHEN: (Eagerly) Would you? Let 
me sing some for you now. Henrietta, 
tune the guitar, and let’s give Olivia 
some music. 

(Tuning of guitar.) 

STEPHEN: But promise me one thing, 
Olivia. 

Ourvia: ’Course! 

STEPHEN: If you don’t like them— 
if they aren’t real dusky singing—if 
they don’t actually suit your people— 
will you tell me so? 

._ Ourvia: Sure thing, Stevy, I'll tell 
you sure enough. 

(A few chords on the guitar. A soft 
introduction. Guitar accompaniment 
while Stephen sings.) 

STEPHEN: (Singing) There was an 
old darky, his name was Uncle Ned, 

He’s dead long ago, long ago. 

He had no wool on the top of his 

head, 

The place where the wool ought to 

grow. 

Den lay down de shubble and de hoe. 

Hang up de fiddle and de bow, 

No more hard work for old Uncle 

Ned, 

He’s gone where de good darkies go. 

(A second of silence.) 

STEPHEN: Olivia, tell me honestly, 
do you like that? 

Ouivia: (Earnestly) Lawd, yes, 
Mars’r Stevy, I sure like dat, certainly, 
absolutely. I likes dat song. 

STEPHEN: Why? Just because I wrote 
it? 

Ottvia: No, Sir, Mars’r Stevy, not for 
dat reason nohow. I likes dat song 
*cause dat is one beautiful song, Stevy. 
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Dat song sounds just like— 


STEPHEN: (Eagerly) What does it 
sound like, Olivia? Tell me. 

Otrvia: Dat song sounds just like it 
was about my own brother or my 
father, it does, it certainly does sound 
real and true. 

STEPHEN: (Happily) Really? 

Otrvia: Yes, Sir. Ole Olivia, she 
never think you can make dat dusky 
singin’, but now she know sure thing, 
she certainly know now. 

STEPHEN: Shall we sing another one, 
Henrietta? Do you want to hear an- 
other one, Olivia? 

Otrvia: I sure does. 

STEPHEN: All right, Henrietta. How 
about “Nellie”? 

HENRIETTA: Yes, I think Olivia’ll like 
“Nellie.” 

(Another soft introduction.) 

STEPHEN AND HENRIETTA: 

(Singing) Down on de Mississippi 

floating, 

Long time I trabble on de way, 

All night de cotton wood a-toting, 

Sing for my true lub all de day. 

Nellie was a lady, 


Last night she died, 

Toll de bell for lubbly Nell 

My dark Virginny bride. 

Now I’m unhappy and I’m weeping, 

Can’t tote de cotton wood no more, 

Last night while Nellie was a-sleep- 
ing 

Death came a-knocking at de door, 

Nellie was a lady, 

Last night she died... 

(The music fades slowly. A second 


_ Of silence.) 


ANNOUNCER 


Through Stephen and Olivia, the world 
received a gift of rich dusky singing that 
it has never forgotten. Whenever we hear 
“Old Black Joe,” “Old Uncle Ned,” 
“Way Down Upon the Swanee River,” 
and all the other Negro songs that come 
from the pen of Stephen Foster, we 
should remember the slave girl who 
taught him to love and understand the 
dark race and who helped him to capture 
in words and notes the dreams of dusky 
singing that filled his mind during his 
childhood. 








Read This One First 


JAMES STEPHENS 


‘ SELDOM re-read books,” said 
a man to me whose business 
it is to read many new ones. 

“Professional reviewers cannot often 

permit themselves that luxury. But 

there is one I keep on hand; it is so 
wise and so gay.” With that he 
showed me a battered copy of The 

Crock of Gold. 

Stephens was a very poor street- 
boy in Dublin until he educated him- 
self enough to learn typewriting and 
got a job in an office. George Rus- 
sell, the beloved “A. E.,” found him 
there, encouraged his gift for imag- 
inative writing and strengthened him 
to send out again the stories and 
poems editors had sent back. He had 
made one appearance in print, in the 
columns of a Dublin newspaper 
which printed his “Jottings of a 
Philosopher.” Now he made this over 
into a book, written in stenographic 
notebooks with an indelible pencil. 
It was The Crock of Gold, and that 
year it won a famous prize. Since 
then hé has won the Tailtean Gold 
Medal with Deirdre. Sometimes I 
think I like this best of all he has 
written, but then I read The Crock of 
Gold once more and I go back to that. 
Then I may read In the Land of 
Youth over again, and its sad melo- 
dious story moves me so I think that 
may be best. You may gather that I 
like James Stephens. He has fantasy, 
humor, philosophy, all in one rich 
broth. Perhaps you have met him in 
the United States; he has been here 
several times; every time his audi- 
ences were spellbound. You could 





scarcely call them audiences; they 
were like the groups that must have 
gathered around story-tellers of an- 
cient Erin, the bards who sang to 
kings or the blind men who made ro- 
mances to countryfolk. He has just 
enough brogue to make his voice de- 
lightful, and just enough of it gets 
into his written speech to make it 
mellow and melodious. 


In case you want to know where 
to go next, after the books I have 
named, there is The Charwoman’s 
Daughter, that some people like best 
of the lot. There is a big book of Irish 
Fairy Tales, more for grown - ups 
than for children, I think: Irish fai- 
ries are not miniature creatures with 
gauze wings, but may be tall and 
beautiful youths with all the wisdom 
of the world. There is Demi-Gods; 
there is a collection of sketches called 
Etched in Moonlight, keen and cold. 
And there is the Collected Poems 
—that is a treasury. 

Beauty is having a hard time of it 
just now. Look at the headlines of 
your newspaper, almost any day, and 
see how little chance she has of that 
reasonable security, that spiritual 
peace, in which beauty thrives. But 
beauty knows what to do in times 
like these. She retreats to safe shel- 
ter and takes cover between covers. 
Certain books give her a home. The 
books of James Stephens do. That 
may be one reason why we will find 


them ready and waiting for us when . 


a good many volumes of later pub- 
lication have been blown away on 
the storms of our generation. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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President Submits I.C.C. Rail 
Report to Congress 


How can the nation’s railroads 
meet their debts, pay taxes and 
wages, and buy the necessary new 
equipment to pull them out of their 
present financial difficulties? This 
tough question has been turned over 
to Congress by President Roosevelt, 
along with a special report on rem- 
edies and long-range cures which 
was prepared by Chairman W. M. W. 
Splawn and Commissioners Eastman 
and Mahaffie of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. (Schol., April 2, 
p. 16-S.) 

The ICC report recommended: 
1. Loans by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation of $300,000,000 
for new equipment. (Chart 
shows that the roads are sad- 
ly lacking in this important 
item, and new purchases 
would help revive business in 
general.) 2. These loans would 


Nl THE COURSE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


10 per cent. The majority argued 
that the 2 cent fare, placed in effect 
in 1936, has resulted “apparently for 
the first time in many years in elimi- 
nating or in coming close to elimi- 
nating any deficit from passenger 
service.” It felt that increases at this 
time would cause a drop in revenues 
because more people would travel by 
bus or automobile. 


Whitney Enters Sing Sing 
for Five-Year Term 


The “forgotten men” of New York 
State’s grim Sing Sing prison usu- 
ally don’t get much attention from 
the daily newspapers. But one of 
these convicts has been front page 
news for several days. He is Richard 


WHY THE RAILROADS ARE SHORT OF EQUIPMENT 


be granted on more generous 1929 
terms; 3. Wage cuts. (Rail- 1930 


road labor unions are deter- 


mined to fight any such pro- 1934 


posal, and President Roose- 


velit does not favor it.) 4. 1932 


Abolishment of special rates 


granted the Government. 5. 1935 


The Federal Government 
should protect investors who 


1934 


own railroad bonds so they 1935, 


would not lose money if a 


company were reorganized in 1936 


order to cut its debts. (The 


President opposed this plan 1937 


as too expensive.) In addition 
the ICC Commissioners rec- 


a three-man Federal Trans- 

portation Authority to plan and pro- 
mote economies and cooperation 
among the roads; 2. Consideration of 
a plan to place all forms of trans- 
portation under a single agency of 
the Federal Government. Commis- 
sioner Miller of the ICC also issued a 
report advocating that all railroads 
be unified in one great system. 


While these reports were being 
studied, the ICC voted 6 to 5 against 
granting the Eastern railroads per- 
mission to increase coach fares from 
2 to 2.5 cents a mile. The application 
for fare increases was based on the 
need for more revenue, as argued by 
all the railroads in the recent freight- 
Tate cases in which the Commission 
granted increases upward of $175,- 
000,000 instead of the $469,000,000 
requested. No decision was an- 
nounced regarding the Pullman 
Company’s request to increase fares 
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N. 
Whitney, former president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, who con- 
fessed to the embezzlement of funds 
belonging to clients of his brokerage 
firm. (Schol., April 2, p. 16-S.) Sen- 
tenced to a term of from five to ten 
years in prison, Whitney will be eli- 
gible for release in three years and 
four months if the Parole Board ap- 
proves his record. 

To prove that he “can take it,” 
Whitney has refused favors from 
prison guards and is accepting his 
punishment calmly. News dispatches 
say the convicts persist in calling him 
“Mister Whitney.” Meanwhile, in- 
vestigation of Whitney’s brokerage 
firm by the SEC disclosed that his 
financial position had been precarious 
since 1931. Stock Exchange members 
admitted that they made a mistake 
in not bringing Whitney’s dealings to 
light sooner. 


SPENT YEARLY bY 
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Tax Revision Bill Deadlocked 
in Conference Committee 


A House-Senate conference on the 
tax revision bill of 1938 was dead- 
locked last week over the final form 
that this measure should take. A 
House tax bill was drastically 
changed by the Senate, so it was 
necessary to call a conference to iron 
out the differences. 

House conferees were demanding 
that their tax revision bill, which 
retains the skeleton of the much- 
criticized undistributed profits tax, 
be accepted by the Senate. Senators 
argued for their bill, which junks the 
profits tax entirely and greatly sim- 
plifies the capital gains tax in order 
to encourage business expansion. 
(Schol., Apri! 23, p. 13-S.) Ina 
letter to the chairmen of the 
Senate Finance Committee 
and the House Ways and 
Means Committee, President 
Roosevelt aggressively sup- 
ported the House version of 
the tax bill. He argued that 
the Senate bill dealt too light- 
ly with wealthy corporations, 
and said the abolishment of 
the profits tax would enable 
stockholders to dodge income 
taxes by leaving their divi- 
dends in corporations whose 
stock they own. Senators re- 
sented this letter and insisted 
that the profits tax was in- 
jurious to business because it 
destroyed reserve funds 
needed for expansion. 

An amendment to the Sen- 
ate tax bill offered by Senator 
Borah provides for the taxa- 
tion of all future issues of gov- 
ernment bonds. At present, these 
bonds cannot be taxed, and wealthy 
people often put much of their in- 
come in these bonds in order to es- 
cape higher taxes. If the Borah 
Amendment stands it will be harder 
for the Treasury to sell bonds needed 
to finance the President’s spending 
program. Irt his “fireside” chat the 
President recommended the abolish- 
ment of tax exempt Federal and 
State bonds. But he is opposed to tak- 
ing such a step until legislation is 
passed allowing the Federal govern- 
ment to tax the salaries of state, 
county, and city officials as well. 
Some Congressmen believe a Con- 
stitutional Amendment will be need- 
ed to tax salaries and bonds of local 
governments. Others contend that 
the Sixteenth Amendment clearly 
states Congress’ right to tax income 
“from whatever source.” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 25-S 
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Dictatorial Powers Given 
French Premier 


Until July 3l—a period of 100 
days — Premier Edouard Daladier 
will be the virtual dictator of France. 
He can issue decrees which do not 
need to be approved by the French 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies. By 
a vote of 288 to 1 the conservative 
Senate followed the 
Chamber in granting 
the Premier emergency 
powers to untangle 
French finances, borrow 
over half a billion dol- 
lars for defense, and set- 
tle a dangerous wave of 
strikes that have made 
100,000 men idle. In 
granting Daladier the 
very powers that it re- 
fused to give former 
Premier Leon Blum, the 
Senate disrupted the 
“Popular Front” of So- 
cialists, Radical Social- 
ists, and Communists 
that came into power in 
June, 1936, and began a 
reform program that has 
been called the French 
“New Deal.” (Schol., 
April 23, p. 14-S.) 

Premier Daladier’s 
new cabinet, formed af- 
ter the resignation of 
Blum, is composed of 
twelve moderate Radical Socialists, 
and seven members of the conserva- 
tive Center parties. But the remnants 
of the Popular Front party—the So- 
cialists and Communists—ere still 
powerful enough to upset Daladier if 
he strays too far from the Popular 
Front’s program. 

The Premier must: 1. Unite the 
nation and build up its defenses be- 
fore Hitler seizes an opportunity to 
smash Czechoslovakia while France 
is torn by internal strife. 

2. Protect France from the menace 
of a fascist-controlled Spain, but 
also guard against causing trouble 
with Italy and Germany. Daladier 
would like to aid the Loyalists, and 
the Socialists and Communists are 
trying to force him to, but aside from 
shipping some arms across the bor- 
der he is going slowly. He feels, as 
does Prime Minister Chamberlain of 
Britain, that it would be wise to 
make agreements with Hitler and 
Mussolini in order to avoid a war. 

3. Halt the wave of strikes which 
have halted work in France’s vital 
munitions plants, and are spreading 
to other industries. Some of them are 
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in protest against Daladier’s refusal 
to aid the Loyalists more openly, and 
others are based on demands for 
higher wages to meet the rising cost 
of living. 

4. Restore business confidence, 
halt the alarming industrial slump,-: 
and bolster up French finances by 
heavier taxes and new regulations to 
protect the value of France’s money. 
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Franco Reaches Seacoast, 
Splits Loyalist Spain 

General Franco’s war machine 
moving at slightly decreased speed 
last week continued to tighten a ring 
of steel around the Spanish Loyalist 
Government. Although desperate 
Loyalists halted the Rebels on two 
fronts, they finally fell back from 
Vinaroz and allowed General Fran- 
cos forces to reach the Mediterranean 
Sea coast. Roads between Barcelona, 
the Loyalist capital city, and Valen- 
cia were under Rebel control. 

Reports from the French frontier 
tell that an average of 200 trucks a 
day, labeled “agricultural imple- 
ments,” have been passed into Spain 
by French police. Recent events in 
Rome, however, have practically 
sealed the fate of the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The Anglo-Italian treaty, 
which becomes operative when Italy 
withdraws her men from Spain, has 
been signed and indicates that Brit- 
ain will not interfere with General 
Franco. The French government of 
Daladier is ready to follow Britain 
in seeking an agreement with Italy. 





Anglo-Italian Agreement 
Signed In Rome 


Italian and British officials chatted 
cordially last week at the Palazzo 
Chigi in Rome while Benito Musso- 
lini’s son-in-law, Foreign Minister 
Ciano, and. the British Ambassador 
to Italy, Lord Perth, signed their 
names to a very important piece of 
paper. It was the Anglo - Italian 
agreement, which British Prime Min. 
ister Chamberlain hopes will be a 
forward step in his program of stall- 
ing off a European war. 

The atmosphere of cordiality 
which prevailed in Rome was in 
sharp contrast to the bitterness that 
has marked Anglo-Italian relations 
ever since ex-Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden of Britain led the League 
of Nations in opposing the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia in 1936, and also 
clashed with Mussolini over Italian 
and German meddling in the Span- 
ish Civil War. The resignation of 
Eden did much to clear the air for 
new Italo-British peace talks. 

The agreement 
recognizes Italy’s 
“vital interests” 
in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; safe- 
guards Britain’s 
“life-line”; binds 
the two nations 
to avoid strength- 
ening naval bases 
in the Mediterra- 
nean and Red 














CIANO 


Seas; keeps the 


Suez Canal open in time of war; rec- 
ognizes British interests at Aden on 
the Red Sea; binds Italy to reduce 
forces in Libya, which menace Egypt; 
halts Italy’s anti-British propaganda 
among the Arabs; promises that Italy 
will keep hands off of Spanish terri- 
tory in Europe or Africa. The last 
point is highly important in safe- 
guarding British communications. 
Furthermore, the whole agreement 
does not become operative until Italy 
withdraws all her men from Spain, 
leaving only the Italian equipment 
that General Franco has paid for. In 
addition, Britain will recognize the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia, and will 
use her influence in the League of 
Nations to get all member nataons t@ 
withdraw their objections to recog- 
nition. 

Meanwhile, in Britain a Labor 
party candidate for a seat in the 
House of Commons won a sweeping 
election triumph over a Conservative 
supporter of Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s new foreign policy. 
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Mexico Refuses to Return 
British Oil Properties 


Mexico has informed Britain flatly 
that she will not return British- 
owned oil companies that were seized 
along with American firms last 
March. (Schol., April 23, p. 15-S.) 
The Mexican reply insisted that it 
had the legal right to expropriate 
these properties and closed the door 
to further discussions. 

Meanwhile, the United States’ 
stand on the seizure of American oil 
companies was somewhat of a mys- 
tery. U. S. Ambassador Josephus 
Daniels disputed a Mexican Govern- 
ment statement that Secretary of 
State Hull had recognized the seizure 
as legal but had insisted upon just 
payment. Ambassador Daniels said 
the United States reserved the right 
to later demand the return of the oil 
companies if Mexican payments were 
not satisfactory. 

One opportunity for the hard- 
pressed Mexican Government to ob- 
tain ready cash for payment of the 
properties was blocked when Francis 
W. Rickett dropped plans to buy 25,- 
000,000 barrels of oil from the Gov- 
ernment. Rickett, a British business- 
man, had sought American and Brit- 
ish financial backing, but halted his 
negotiations after Britain’s sharp pro- 
test to Mexico. The British Govern- 
ment’s next step to recover the prop- 
erties is not known yet. 


Brazil Rejects German 
Demand for Nazi Rights 


President-Dictator Getulio Vargas 
of Brazil has served notice on Ger- 
many that he intends to rule that na- 
tion without outside help. In reply 
to Germany’s sharp protest over 
Brazilian decrees outlawing Nazi 





party activities in Brazil, Foreign 
Minister Oswald Aranha informed 
Hitler that the ban stands. A few 
days before, President Vargas 
banned the Integralists — Green 
Shirt fascists—and announced that 
this group was plotting to overthrow 
the government. Political activities 
in Southern Brazil, which contains 
many Germans were also banned. 

In view of Hitler’s recent speeches 
proclaiming himself the protector 
of German minori- 
ties, Germany’s 
protest was ex- 
pected. But the 
Brazilian reply 
firmly rejected the 
Nazi right to han- 
dle the affairs of 
Brazil’s 155,000 
Germans. Brazil’s 
rejection of the 
Nazi protest has 
led some observers 
to believe that the 
Vargas dictator- 
ship, which was 
established in No- 
vember, 1937, is 
not drifting into ~ 
fascism. But if 
Vargas has turned 
his back on fascism 
or nazism it does 
not necessarily 
mean that his gov- 
ernment will be- 
come more demo- 
cratic. It does mean that Vargas in- 
tends to be “master of his own 
house.” 


AN. 


Japan Su‘fers Crushing Defeat 
In Northeastern China 


Japan’s war machine in North- 
eastern China has met its worst 
defeat since the opening of 
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hostilities last year. The dis- 
aster is also the first great 
military setback in her mod- 
ern history, and it threatens 
to upset the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s whole plan of action. 
The defeat occurred when 
a Japanese force of 62,000 
men tried to break Chinese 
defenses and sever the impor- 
tant east-west railroad run- 
ning through Suchow. Wrote 
Hallett Abend of the N. Y. 
Times: “If today there are 
20,000 of those men alive, all 
foreign military experts in 
Shanghai and Hankow will be 
amazed. . . . Overconfidence 
and surprise Chinese strategy, 
largest devised by foreign ad- 
visers, are responsible for this 
amazing overturn... . Driv- 
ing southward along the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway, the 
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STANDING RIGHT OVER A HORNET’S NEST 











Japanese began pounding against 
the strong Chinese defenses, but 
they did not yield. ... Then, the 
countryside became filled with inno- 
cent-looking Chinese farmers who 
were really disguised soldiers and 
who began infiltrating along the 
Japanese lines, cutting the railway 
and diverting canals and streams 
across the right of way. Soon com- 
munications with the Japanese bases 
ceased, whereupon airplanes at- 
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N. Y. Times 


Japanese attempts to capture Suchow, important Chinese 
rail center, have ended in a crushing defeat at Taierhchwang 
(3), the remnants of Japan’s troops are being attacked at 
Yihsien. New Japanese forces are advancing from Chuhsien 
(4) and Lini (2), but the Chinese gained near Tsinan (1), 
where native guards revolted against their Japanese leaders. 


tempted dropping food and muni- 
tions but this proved insufficient. ... 
The desperate Japanese soldiers... 
short of supplies ... found themselves 
facing 250,000 infuriated Chinese 
soldiers and then the retreat and 
slaughter began.” 

New reinforcements have been 
rushed up to aid the remnants of the 
defeated army, but they have been 
slowed down by crippled communi- 
cation lines. At Tokyo the cabinet of 
Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
faced stern opposition to its plan for 
mobilizing the whole nation in an ef- 
fort to achieve a quick and final vic- 
tory in China. Putting Japan upon 
a full war time basis would involve 
invoking the national mobilization 
law which gives the government full 
authority to draft all resources. It 
has been sharply attacked as a “fas- 
cist measure.” Some cabinet officials 
oppose further concentration of 
troops in China while there remains 
a danger of trouble with Russia. 

The army and navy were said to 
be strongly opposed to any cabinet 
split at this time, fearing the effect 
upon troops in China. But Premier 
Konoye was reported, at press time, 
to be ready to resign because of the 
serious split in his cabinet. All news 
of the crisis has been suppressed. 
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Kelly-Nash Machine Beaten 
In Illinois Primaries 


Illinois’ hotly contested Demo- 
cratic primary election has resulted 
in a defeat for the powerful political 
machine of Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
of Chicago and Pat Nash, Democratic 
National Committeeman. United 
States District Attorney Michael I. 
Igoe, supported by the Kelly-Nash 
machine, was defeated for the United 
States Senate nomination by Repre- 
sentative Scott Lucas, the candidate 
of Governor Henry Horner, who 
broke with Mayor Kelly in 1936. 
Since Representative Lucas has been 
an outspoken opponent of President 
Roosevelt’s Supreme Court reform 
bill and his government reorganiza- 
tion measure, his victory was called 
a blow at the New Deal. Lucas’ Re- 
publican opponent in the November 
general election will be Richard J. 
Lyons. There were few contests in 
the Republican primaries and many 
Republicans moved into the Demo- 
cratic primary to help defeat the 
Kelly-Nash organization. 

Of great importance also was the 
defeat suffered by Kelly and Nash 
in their home grounds—Cook Coun- 
ty. Edmund K. Jarecki, Horner can- 
didate, was re- 
nominated for 
Cook County 
Judge over Judge 
John Prystalski. 
Kelly and Nash 
had refusei to 
support Jarecki 
but he ran any- 
way and won. 
Since the county 
election machin- HORNER 
ery comes under 
the control of this judge, the Nash- 
Kelly combine has lost an important 
position in their struggle to main- 
tain control. 

Although he was a rather obscure 
judge when elected Governor of IIli- 
nois in 1932, Horner has steadily in- 
creased his prestige. He bucked the 
Kelly-Nash team in 1936 and won, 
and the recent primaries have re- 
sulted in another outstanding vic- 


tory. 


Revised Wages-Hours Bill 
Approved by Committee 


President Roosevelt’s renewed plea 
in his “fireside” radio chat for a wage 
and hours bill may result in the pas- 
sage of that much-debated measure 
in this session of Congress. The 
House Labor Committee, headed by 
Representative Mary Norton of New 
Jersey, approved a new bill by a 
vote of 14 to 4. A previous bill had 
been bottled up in the House Rules 
Committee, which can kill a bill by 
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refusing to bring it up for a vote in Presiden ili 
the House. When the bill was finally nae peeping + 


forced out of the Committee, the : ‘ : 
House membership voted to send it sa credit and aid business? The 
back to the Labor Committee. Reserve System acts as “traffie cop” 
o regulate the flow of money and 
(Schol., Feb. 5, p. 11.) YY 
, credit in our banks. To keep the banks 
tgp os sg we gone safe the Board requires that they keep 
men on the Rules Committee, who 10 per cent of their total deposi 
want to protect the low-wage indus- hand in case people want to dew mill 
tries in their states, are fighting the ¢y out. Any money above 10 per cent is 
bill, three Republicans, from high- ©*cess reserves and can be loaned. 
wage Northern states, are expected, During the past five years the Govern- 
So ath thin drones ment has borrowed billions from the I 







A eee banks b li i 
The President indicated last month on rth Big asa hae ae meal 


that he was still determined to pass with interest for its use. These bonds 


& wage-and-hour measure when he _ of course increased the excess reserves ter: 
assailed Southern opponents in a of banks and led to fears that this tun 
surprise speech in Gainesville, Geor- money would be loaned to people who plic 
gia. (Schol., April 9, p. 16-S.) The want to gamble on a rise in prices, 7 
Norton Bill authorizes the Secretary This happened in 1929 when millions firs 


of people bought stocks. We had a Pre 


of Labor to i in- arg ; 
© impose a graduated min credit inflation that sent prices boom- 


imum wage starting at 25 cents an in : syn 
hour and increasing at the rate of 5 an te uch ae ae “an ily 
cents a year until it reaches 40 cents. bling the Board limited the amount of thr 
It provides for a maximum work money that investors could borrow to acc 
week of 44 hours to bé reduced at pay for stocks and also increased the mo’ 
the rate of two hours a year until it mount of money that banks had to ies’ 
reaches 40 hours. Southern members 0ld in reserve. These two steps chu 


checked a lending wave that might foll 


h 2 
of the Labor Committee contended have touched off a credit inflation. But, 





that since living expenses were low- toda : me! 
: y, the Board is ready to lower the ; 
er in the South the wage scale should amount of excess reserves, in order to me 
not be as high as it was in the North. encourage businessmen to borrow tov 
This argument was rejected in writ- money and expand business activity. son 
ing the bill. It follows recommenda- Bankers generally opposed “dester- shu 
tions of the American Federation of ilization” and a lowering of reserve whi 
Labor, but the A.F. of L. may op- requirements. They said that business- son, 
pose it because it still gives Secre- men had to be assured of government TOW 
tary of Labor Perkins some ad- Cooperation before they would risk cha 
ministrative authority. peasons my a a ee bed - tert 
aaa : spending program coupled wi e 
The new bill is less drastic than President’s determination not to relax “a 
the old measure, which established is reform drive, are criticized as call 
a 40-hour week and a 40-cent hour- breeders of more fear and uncertainty. The 
ly wage, but proponents felt that it The President insists, however, that ofr 
was important to make a start to- present conditions are sounder than in of i 
ward putting a “floor under wages 1933. The banks are safe, national in- buy 
and a ceiling over hours.” come is at least 50 per cent higher son, 
than it was then, and the Federal gov- wit! 
4 ernment has assumed the responsibil- prit 
Telephone users are listening in i eo = og a pial 
ly on the Federal Communica- Se a a ot ae wall 
eagerly ete mark, but says that a revival of busi- 
tions Commission’s three-year study ness will enable the government to 
of the huge American Telephone and _ decrease its spending while receiving T 
Telegraph Company. A preliminary increased tax revenues. Furthermore, hav 
report on A. T.& T. by Commissioner he contends that much of the money prir 


Paul Walker declared that telephone spent on public works can be classed bee 
as assets of the nation. | 


rates could be cut 25 per cent without You 
injuring the Company’s business, and What will Congress do with this new “oe 
recommended drastic Federal regu- Program? Since its r evolt on the Pres- lar. 
lation of the firm. Chairman Frank ident’s tax revision bill, — ~es noe Mee 
MeNinch of the F.C.C. explained that ernment Desrgeniastiion SS, Se 

P has shown more independence. Vice- the 
the report had not been approved by President Garner, a power in Con- nob 
the full Commission, but within a_ gress, has been noticeably cool to- of z 
few weeks it would submit definite ward the new spending plan. But with sur 
recommendations to Congress. The the 1938 Congressional election just In 
Walker report was releasad ahead of around the corner the lawmakers are helc 
time because the F.C.C. heard that expected to confine their activities orec 
news of its contents had leaked out. ™éte criticism. Spending measures 5 Dre 


i ” ~likely to be ular when votes are 
This “leak” has caused both the. renee PoP ' bro. 






F.C.C. and the S.E.C. to prepare for ‘ u 
Arcwreg “Mao 9 The newspapers were almost unani- P 
an exhaustive investigation. In reply mous in aiuar aed denouncing the tun 
to the Walker report, A. T. & T. president's program, or in recalling and 
President Walter Gifford assailed it that a similar spending drive in 19% witl 
as “one-sided from start to finish.” was not very successful. the 
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From Ragtime to Swing 
A Short History of “Popular Music” 
By Helen L. 


“Come on and hear, 
Come on and hear, 
Alexander’s Rag-time band!” 


OW could the rhythm-mind- 
ed public of 1912 resist an 
invitation couched in such 

terms, especially when sung to a 
tune of rollicking syncopated sim- 
plicity? 

This was not because it was the 
first rag-time tune—for it wasn’t. 
Probably nobody knows when the 
syncopated melodies, with the stead- 
ily vamped one-two- 
three-four bass, were 
accorded dubious pro- 
motion from the dark- 
ie’ quarters and 
churches to the white 
folks’ places of amuse- 
ment. Long before Irv- 
ing Berlin was inspired 
to write this particular 
song, the minstrels had 
shuffled and clogged to 


aS 
os | 
what they called “coon 


songs.” They had bor- 


rowed spirituals and work songs, 
changing them for purposes of en- 
tertainment, adding gay embellish- 
ments to words and music. They 
called their syncopations “ragging.” 
The minstrels laid the groundwork 
of rag-time, and made a thorough job 
of it. Their public helped them by 
buying millions of copies of minstrel 
songs in sheet music, and obeying 
with pertinacity the injunction 
printed thereon to “try this on your 
piano.” 


Rags to Riches 

The first piece of sheet music to 
have the tag of “rag-time” actually 
printed on its cover seems to have 
been Bert Williams’ O,I Don’t Know, 
You’re Not So Warm, but even this 
was not the first, nor the most popu- 
lar. Kerry Mills’ Georgia Camp- 
Meeting, written in 1897, was one of 
the true classics of rag-time, even if 
nobody then thought of it as any kind 
of a classic. To hear but a few mea- 
sures of it is to conjure up a picture. 
In those days, the summer hotels 
held periodic cakewalks for their col- 
ored bellhops, waiters and maids. 
Dressed in Sunday best, all on the 
broad grin, the participants strutted 
up and down the ballroom to this 
tune, improvising the most elaborate 
and amazing steps, until the couple 
with the most engaging variety took 
the cake. 
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There was unquestionably a cer- 
tain monotony in the undeviatingly 
regular four-four measure of the 
rag-time accompaniment, with the 
weak beat steadily accented. John 
Tasker Howard, Aaron Copland, and 
other commentators dwell upon this 
point. They probably do find it mo- 
notonous in comparison with the 
great variety of effects in present- 
day jazz. But in its heyday, it repre- 
sented hilarity, abandon, and escape 
from the humdrum, in more sedate 
but no less popular 
fashion than the jazz of 
today. 

When John Philip 
Sousa and his band 
went touring in Eu- 
rope, they tried rag- 
\ time on the crowned 

heads and found them 
no different than mere 
commoners in their re- 
sponse. Both the Em- 
peror William of Ger- 
many and the Czar of 
Russia took to it without ado. “King 
Edward VII liked it so well’ Sousa 
reported, “that he asked us to play 
more of it, and we gave him Smoky 
Mokes and Georgia Camp-Meeting.” 

The battle between the Guelphs of 
classic and the Ghibellines of jazz 
music was waged over the very cra- 
dle of syncopated song. In an article 
in Seven Arts Magazine, in 1917, 
Hiram Moderwell wrote: “I like to 
think that rag-time is the perfect ex- 
pression of the American city, with 
its bustle and motion, its multitude 
of unrelated details, and its underly- 
ing rhythmic progress toward a 
vague somewhere. As you walk up 
and down the streets of an American 
city, you feel in its jerk and rattle, a 
personality different from that of any 
European capital. This is American. 
Rag-time, I believe, expresses it. It 
is today the one true American mu- 
gic.” 

Daniel Gregory Mason brandished 
the cudgels on the opposite side with 
a vigor which in a less gentle man 
might have been termed violence. 
For him, rag-time put the sin in syn- 
copation. He called it, among other 
things, “the musical expression of an 
attitude toward life only too familiar 
to us all, an attitude shallow, restless, 
avid of excitement, incapable of sus- 
tained attention, skimming the sur- 
face of everything, finding nowhere 
satisfaction, realization of repose.” 





Drawings by Alajalov from 


“Jehovah to Jazz” (Dodd, Mead) 


It seems a pity to become acrimo- 
nious or overjudicial in arguing this 
question. Only when taken lightly, 
with good humor and easy accep- 
tance as a small part of the whole, 
and one step in its development, can 
rag-time be accepted. Its object was 
entertainment. There was no need to 
cultivate the taste for it by careful 
lectures on music appreciation, or by 
study of its form and dissection of its 
organs. There it was, one could take 
it or leave it. If one could enjoy a 
hamburger in a lunch wagon as much 
as a filet in a French restaurant; or 
bump along in a Ford without wish- 
ing it were a Rolls Royce—if, in fact, 
one had that God-given quality, a 
sense of humor, rag-time was a 
source of amusement and entertain- 
ment. It never was the Big Bad Wolf, 
trying to devour the three little pigs 
of classical, romantic, and modern 
serious music, as its enemies would 
have it. 


Birth of the Blues 

Rag-time and blues merge much 
like gulf stream and ocean when the 
twain meet. A change of color and 
temperature occurs, but salt water 
remains salt water, by whatever 
name it is called. The Memphis Blues, 
the first of the indigo plaints to be- 
come known, was as the ocean to 
Alexander’s Rag-Time Band. Writ- 
ten between the composition and the 
publication of that immortal piece, 
it dovetailed in time as well as gen- 
eral character. Moreover, it was pro- 
duced by a Negro, William C. Handy, 
as true blues should be. For Negro 
blues are different from any other 
kind. Zora Hurston wrote in Mules 
and Men: “The brother in black puts 
a laugh in every vacant place in his 
mind. His laugh has a hundred mean- 
ings. It may mean amusement, anger, 
grief, bewilderment, chagrin, curi- 
osity, simple pleasure, or any other 
of the known or undefined emotions” 
—including blues, presumably. 

The blues which roamed the 
streets before Handy put salt on 
their tails and domesticated them 
were ultra-simple melodies, sung 
over and over again in three-line 
stanzas, or rather, the same line sung 
three times. The song: 
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“Gwine take morphine an’ die, 
Gwine take morphine an’ die, 
Gwine take morphine an’ die” 


was typical. No Memphis Negro 
could object, “Dat ain’t no blues,” for 
it fitted his simple definition of “blues 
song.” Neither did they reject songs 
which were not unalloyedly doleful, 
since they did not take their blues 
any more seriously than they took 
themselves. When a Memphis boy 
sang, “Got de blues, but too damn 
mean to cry,” he did so with a full 
appreciation of the drollery of thrift 
in the matter of tears. 

The Memphis was the first of the 
blues, but the St. Louis, also Handy’s, 
was probably the most famous. It 
bobs up in symphonic suites, con- 

‘certi, and composition of serious 
character, as a sort of theme song of 
America, a musical symbol to repre- 
sent the essence of our country. Since 
it was a street song when Handy met 
it, it has every claim to the honor of 
representing a democracy. 


The Arrival of Jazz 


Nobody sent out cards when jazz 
hilariously capered into the rag-time 
ranks. 

One certainty about its early his- 
tory is that it originated in New Or- 
leans, and that the first group of in- 
terpreters of which history takes 
cognizance was known as the Dixie- 
land Jazz Band. Henry Osgood, in 
So This Is Jazz, tells of a blind Negro 
named Stale Bread, who roamed the 
streets of New Orleans playing syn- 
copated tunes on a fiddle donated by 
a minstrel in a passing show. By an- 
nexing recruits here and 
there, he gradually acquired 
Stale Bread’s Spasm Band, 
and took them into all the gin 
shops up and down the water 
front for the edification of the 
patrons. Others followed his 
example. One group of four 
were engaged at Reisenweb- 
er’s Restaurant in New York 
in 1916, and by 1918 had taken 
the nation by storm. This was 
probably the original Dixie- 
land Jazz Band, or at least 
some of its members. And 
they played the original “hot 
jazz.” White people learned 
what feet were really intend- 
ed for. 

The hot jazz bands were small, so 
that while each member could im- 
provise as riotously as he pleased, it 
still sounded as though they were all 
playing together. 

Europeans took the American toy 
to their hearts, sensing new possibili- 
ties for the European composer in its 
unorthodox mechanism. Further- 
more, they were not hampered by 
any notions as to the unfitness of the 
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musical strumpet for refined, classi- 
cal society. Having no Puritan ances- 
try, they did not leap to the conclu- 
sion that because they liked jazz, it 
must be wicked. 

Darius Milhaud became a great 
exponent of jazz, wrote it and wrote 
about it in enthusiastic and volumi- 
nous articles. The Six, the group of 
up - and - coming French composers 
to which he belonged, followed suit. 
Stravinsky, who was living in 
France, not only wrote out-and-out 
jazz pieces, but used it as a technical 
device in several of his serious 
works. 

Finally, Whiteman exploded his 
bomb, a concert of symphonic jazz. 
On February 12, 1924, he hoisted his 
three hundred pounds to the stage in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, before an 
audience of skeptical elite. Not only 
the musicians on the platform, but 
the music, appeared in attire correct 
to the ultimate shirt stud. At this 
concert, Whiteman did two things 
surpassingly well — he orchestrated 
jazz tunes so beautifully that they 
sounded classical, and he jazzed clas- 
sical pieces to the scandalized delight 


of his hearers. That the delight out-" 


weighed the criticism was evi- 
denced by the applause which shook 
the substantial walls of Aeolian Hall 
after each number. The program, en- 
titled, ““An Experiment in Modern 
Music,” began with the Livery Stable 
Blues, and Mamma Loves Papa, 
worked up toa historic first perform- 
ance of George Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue, and concluded with White- 
man’s own version of Elgar’s march, 
Pomp and Circumstance. 
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Panassié, author of Le Jazz Hot, 
finds Whiteman’s arrangements of 
the classics “ridiculous,” as they 
probably are, by “hot” standards. 
But he admits their refining influence 
on subsequent composers and con- 
ductors. 

After the public and the critics had 
exhausted their adjectives about the 
Rhapsody, Dr. Walter Damrosch 
commissioned its composer to write 
a concerto. Gershwin was not daunt- 


ed by the fact that in order to fulfj 
the commission he had to go out ang 
buy a text book to ascertain what, 
concerto consisted of. He accepte 
the assignment first, and went after 
the required information later. 

Symphonic jazz, in Gershwin cre. 
ations and Whiteman arrangements, 
came to spend a week end in the mu. 
sical world, bringing only a suitcase, 
but settled down for a long stay, 

Symphonic jazz is a sort of stepson 
in the royal line. The true descendant 
of hot jazz, and next in the line of suc. 
cession, is that which is known a 
sweet. Between the sweet and the 
hot, there is, however, little of a fam. 
ily resemblance. Sweet jazz is per- 
haps more like ragtime played with 
a mute and with greatly exaggerated 
effects. Rudy Vallee is, as much ag 
anybody, responsible for the intro- 
duction of crooning, while Guy Lom. 
bardo went in for muted instruments, 
shaded lights, and general pianissimo 
in the orchestra. Rudy Vallee’s lack 
of vocal equipment was the deciding 
factor in making a crooner of him, 
He was engaged at Don Dickerman’ 
night club in New York and with the 
proprietor’s consent, he had decided 
on a gingerly experiment with the 
sweet modifications of the hot jazz 
then popular. But at the last minute, 
the singer he had provided proved 
unsingworthy, and he made a frantic 
appeal for another. Nobody volun- 
teered, and he had to have a singer. 
So Vallee himself stepped into the 
breach. Seizing a megaphone which 
happened to be sticking out invit- 
ingly from a spare saxophone, he 
sang in a still, small tenor voice, the 
choruses of a couple of songs 
he had learned at Yale. No one 
was more surprised than heat 
what followed. The crowd 
went wild. 

Radio engagements followed. 
Other band leaders started to 
serve jazz a la mode, with 
plenty of ice cream on the jaz 
pie. The players had to be 
prepared to lay aside their in- 
struments from time to time, 
to croon alone or in harmony. 
The melody again came into 
the foreground, and free im- 
provisation fell back. Orches- 
trations were very carefully 
figured out, written, and re 
hearsed. Nothing was left to chance. 
Gone was the fine wild freedom of 
the past. Red corpuscles had to & 
bleached to a decorous pallor within 
jazz purlieus. There was something 
in sweet jazz which appealed to the 
same instincts in Mr. Babbitt as set 
timental song. 

It was only natural, then, that# 
clamor for stronger fare was shortly 
heard, with the result that swing is 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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RACKETS 
and ROSES 


The Song Sharks 
of Tin Pan Alley 


By Charles Edward Smith 


know, amateur song-writers 

all over the country pay into 
the swollen coffers of “song sharks” 
more than a million dollars a year. 
In return for this largesse they get— 
nothing. But hope springs eternal, 
the number of Little Red Riding 
Hoods among the song-writing tyros 
seems inexhaustible—and the fake 
song-publishing racket goes on and 
on, operating always just within the 
law, delivering to the amateur ex- 
actly what is promised but never 
what has been inferred. 

Off Broadway is the by-way that 
harbors the big bad wolves of Tin- 
Pan Alley. Others are scattered 
across the country, stalking their 
prey with kind, encouraging words. 
They are the “song-writer’s friend,” 
the disinterested adviser of the hope- 
ful amateur, the “famous composer” 
whose invaluable advice is offered in 
advertisements as yours for the ask- 
ing. 

From “right here on the spot”— 
any address convenient to Broadway 
—the mailing lists of the song- 
fleecers go deep into the hinterland. 
Way out in the provinces there is 
still an unlimited number of people 
to whom living in the big city is 
synonymous with worldly success. 
Therefore the exploitation cam- 
paigns of the song-sharks are con- 
ducted chiefly in publications that 
go to the rural districts, and in some 
of the more lurid pulp magazines 
that cater to the wish - fulfillment 
trade. 

Theirs is a legally conducted game, 
in which they actually give the suck- 
er an even break. They depend more 
upon cleverly worded statements 
than deliberate lies, and the govern- 
ment is helpless. Some years ago 
when I was by._no means as informed 
as are the amateur song-writers to- 
day, it cost me forty-nine dollars to 
learn that Cole Porters are not 
grown on every piano. I was at an 
age when youth laughs at parental 
advice, and despite repeated admoni- 
tions, I allowed a “song - writer’s 
friend” to take the forty-nine dol- 
lars in return for which a “famous 
composer” set “appropriate music” 


! CCORDING to those who should 
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Beware of ads like 
this offering song-writers 
paradise. 


to my “sure-hit lyrics’ about “When 
It’s Springtime in Old New England.” 

That song was “printed,” but 
never published, “offered for sale,” 
but never sold—and in the trunk in 
the attic back home there’s a roy- 
alty contract still assuring me full 
royalty payments. 

What is responsible for this un- 
holy medley of rackets and roses? It 
probably goes back to the fact that 
man sang before he talked. Music is 
fundamental, and the emotional ex- 
pressionism of song is especially 
identified with youth. We know that 
writing a symphony implies a 
knowledge of musical architecture, 
instrumentation and tonal structure, 
all of which suggests an arduous ap- 
prenticeship. But songs?—why, any- 
one can write a song. Given a gram- 
mar school knowledge of keys and a 
casual awareness of chords, our tyro 
is all set to write the song hit of the 
age! 

It is this popular fallacy, encour- 
aged by those who expect to profit 
from it, that is responsible for about 
two-thirds of the songs copyrighted 
in the “popular” category. These 
songs never reach a legitimate pub- 
lisher, they never return royalties to 
their authors, and obviously they 
never reach the hit - of - the - week 
program on the national networks. 

But America is the land of oppor- 
tunity and all men are created equal. 
Wherefore our song - writing tyro 
builds his hopes on the exceptions 
rather than the rule. Though the 
amateur knows it took Irving Ber- 
lin, Jerome Kern, and other top- 
flight composers years of hard strug- 
gle to get somewhere in Tin-Pan Al- 
ley, the tyro proposes to hurdle these 
years on bars of half-baked melo- 
dious nonsense. Didn’t the writer of 
“Love in Bloom” jump right into big 
money? 

Thus, a dozen or so examples of 
skyrocketing success obscure the 
thousands of earnest song - writers 
who plug away at their business 
without ever achieving anything like 


the success our starry-eyed heroes 
—and heroines—dream of. The 
“writer” thinks up a tune, or uncon- 
sciously lifts it from a revue or a 
symphony he heard last night or last 
year, fits it to some words which may 
or may not be silly, plugs it before 
a few friends who pat him on the 
back and announce that another Ver- 
non Duke is about to burst upon a 
waiting world. 

Now the lamb — who, after all, 
needn’t be much more naive than 
you or I— is ready to be fleeced. 
Through the advertising columns of 
various magazines or newspapers he 
learns there are a host of “famous” 
composers competing for the honor 
of helping him to fame and fortune. 
It might be a gag, of course, but he’s 
nobody’s fool. The ad says that sub- 
mitting a song entails no obligation 
and the song - writer knows that 
Uncle Sam tolerates no swindling 
through the mails. 

Moderately skeptical, but hopeful, 
too, he mails the song. The reply is 
prompt, polite and thrilling. The 
song has “considerable merit,” there 
have been many successes built over- 
night by unknowns, and for a fee 
ranging anywhere from two dollars 
to one hundred, his song can be set 
to music or revised, it can be print- 
ed, and some song sharks will even 
guarantee to broadcast it. 

Our song-writer opens the book- 
let that accompanies the letter, and 
is reassured by a dash of informative 
advice. Knowing that their racket 
has been widely publicized, they gain 
the confidence of their potential vic- 
tim by warning him against fraud- 
ulent advertisers and—subtle para- 
dox—even warn him against shrewd 
gentlemen who warn him against 
fraudulent advertisers! Their con- 












tract forms, enclosed, are so cleverly 
worded that they give the impres- 
sion of being an open sesame to sales 
in the three hundred thousand cate- 
gory, Hollywood contracts, radio 
broadcasting, top-notch band-plug- 
ging, and all. 

Though the contract means every- 
thing it says, its duplicity lies in im- 
plying much more than it says. Take 
printing, for example. The song will, 
in fact, be printed; it will be set to 
music by a “composer” who copy- 
rights anywhere from a dozen to a 
thousand songs a year, all slight vari- 
ations of a single uninspired melody 
(unless, of course, it has been stolen 
completely from Beethoven or Cho- 
pin). 

The song will be printed with a 
title page resembling those you see 
on the sheet music counters. But this 
song will never see the sheet music 
counter though it may, in truth, be 
“offered for sale.” In short, there’s a 
considerable gulf between “printed” 
and “published,” and the song sharks 
are incapable of helping the sincere 
amateur to bridge it. 

But not all amateurs nibble at the 
bait the first time. Should you prove 
too skeptical, the altruistic gentry 
have a number of follow-up schemes, 
some through inter-related firms 
which have “heard of your talent” 
and offer a similar service for less 
money. 

The technique of the follow-up is 
hypnotic. If yours is a popular tune, 
“Irving Berlin and other leading 
composers are stressing your type of 
song.” If your bid for musical fame 
is standard, “Schirmer’s are featur- 
ing this type of ballad.” Should you 
fail to rise to this new and luring 
bait aimed at your vanity, you may 
be likely to receive a note saying, “I 
can’t seem to get your song out of 
my mind. Something about it grips 
me.” What really grips, of course, is 
the prospect of inducing you to come 
across with some of Uncle Sam’s 
currency. 

The funny thing about this racket 
is that it is legal. The most that can 
be done is to expose these methods 
to the public continually. This is be- 
ing done by the Songwriter’s Pro- 
tective Association, the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers (the famous ASCAP), 
and other organizations. 

There is a very simple set of rules 
by which the fleece joint may be de- 
tected. First of all, no legitimate 
publisher asks money from a song- 
writer —on the contrary, he is in 
business to give money to song- 
writers, not to extract it from them. 
The fleece joints always want money 
from the amateur song - writer. It 
may be added, that’s all they want 
from him. 


A second characteristic of the 
fleece joint is its avowedly “honest” 
policy, its tendency to lean back- 
wards in the self - imposed role of 
benefactor. The third and most un- 
mistakable rule is the fact that rec- 
ognized publishers never solicit songs 
from amateurs, either by mail or 
consumer publication advertise- 
ments. 

What is the amateur song-writer 
to do? At the outset, he might as well 
face the fact that writing songs is a 
trade that must be learned gradu- 
ally, a trade in which there are many 
applicants and comparatively few 
openings. 


To mail songs to a publisher is 
deemed less advisable than a person- 
al appearance; but even this might 
be futile. At any rate, never send in 
lyrics without music. Team up with 
a composer and send along the fin- 
ished product. For “standards” com- 
posers sometimes will pay $25 for 
acceptable lyrics. 

Which music publishing firms are 
most reliable is a matter of opinion, 
but a small, known firm is recom- 
mended. 

Inducing a publisher’s representa- 
tive to hear an orchestra play a new 
song is said to be helpful, but: this 
kind of high - pressure plugging is 
out of reach for most song-writers. A 
professional appearing piano copy, 
preferably 16 bars verse and 32 
chorus, copyrighted as unpublished 

(Concluded on page 37) 


Ragtime to Swing 
(Concluded from page 30) 


here. Swing is strikingly like hot jazz, 
yet it has points of difference. In swing, 
improvisation, or the appearance of 
improvisation, is a sine qua non. For 
this reason, the swing band is kept 
small, and its brasses are the prima 
donnas. Drums beating out compli- 
cated and imaginative rhythms are the 
unrelenting bass above which strident 
brasses and an impertinent violin or 
clarinet do things to a tune, in compari- 
son with which coloratura singing is 
simplicity itself. The composition 
might be called a theme with varia- 
tions, but the variations are so un- 
tamed that the original theme is lost 
in their shuffle. 


Swing musicians have developed an 
aristocracy of their own. The Good- 
man-Wilson-Krupa-Hampton group 
became a swing quartette comparing 
in eminence to the Flonzaley string 
quartette.* In an unrehearsed mid- 
night jam session with Tommy Dor- 
sey’s Clambake Seven, “gut-bucket,” 
“whackey,” “barrel-house,” and other 
special swing effects are released in 
their might for professionals only. 

Duke Ellington is a brilliant pianist, 
who could have done anything he 
pleased with his talents; he has elected 
to devote them to swing. R. D. Darrell 
says: “He is one of the most striking 
and original orchestrators of today, 
and possessor of the most spontaneous, 
individual, and fertile melodic inspira- 
tion of any living composer. The con- 
temporary student who passes over El- 
lington’s best work as ‘mere dance mu- 
sic’ or ‘jazzical curiosity’ is incapable 
of distinguishing the hall marks of an 
extraordinary and purely American 
musical genius—a man who will have 
a far more important place in music 
history than the hundreds of orthodox 
and very minor talents who are given 
serious attention today.” Constant 
Lambert speaks no less highly of him, 
while Panassié, in Le Jazz Hot, be- 
comes positively elegiac. 

Swing is the preferred jazz of 1937- 
38. In its apparent lack of organization 
and direction, its raucous and discor- 
dantly loose frenzy, it is the perfect 
reflection of a world with the jitters. 
There is tension in the air, what with 
unemployment, insecurity, and the 
dark threat of war in the offing. And 
there is tension, at times unbearable, 
in swing. 

Recently it was decided to offer a 
course in jazz in the newly opened 
New York High School of. Music and 
art, on the theory that “we cannot 
stop a child from doing what it wants.” 

Such instances mark a certain ret 
ognition on the part of educators of the 
importance of jazz in American mus 
cal life. They cannot, ostrichlike, stick 
their heads in the sand of disapproval. 


*(Raymond Scott’s Quintet, the only quilt 
tet with six performers, also goes to tow® 
in a large way.—Ed.) 

Reprinted from Jehovah to Jazz, by 
Helen L. Kaufmann, by permission of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers. 
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Scholastic Music Awards 


ISTED below are the winners in 
the Music Division of the four- 
teenth annual Scholastic 

Awards. This is the second year that 
prizes have been offered for musical 
compositions by high school students 
as a department of the Awards. The 
editors of Scholastic depart from a 
long established custom in announc- 
ing the winners in any department of 
the Scholastic Awards prior to the 
publication of the regular Student- 
Achievement issue, which is an ea- 
gerly-awaited number every spring. 
The Student-Achievement issue will 
be out next week (dated May 7) and 
will contain complete lists of win- 
ners in the Literary and Art Divi- 
sions in addition to selections of 
prize-winning work in both these di- 
visions. Music winners are an- 
nounced this week as an appropriate 
feature of our special Music issue. 


I 


Song for solo voice (any voice) with 
original piano accompaniment. 


First Prize—Albert L. Champigny, 19; 
Classical H. S., Worcester, Mass.; A. W, 
Wassell, teacher. “Hymn to the Night.” 

Second Prize—Robert S. Dike; Senior 
H. S., Atlantic City, N. J.; Miss E. C. 
Moscaskie, teacher. “Till I Return.” 

Third Prize—Longina Kochanek, 18; 
Arlington H. S., Arlington, Mass.; Miss 
Ethelwyn Wardle, teacher. ‘Spring 
Dreams.” 


Honorable Mention 


Jeanne Knudsen, 16; Modesto H. S., 
Modesto, California; Miss Margaret Jack, 
teacher. : 

Carolyn Lee Voshell; Wellington H. S., 
Wellington, Kansas. 

Lee Sterling, 19; Manual Arts H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Miss Lenore Snow, 
teacher. 

Jack F. Goodwin, 17; George Washing- 
ton H. S., San Francisco, California; Ma- 
rion Knott, teacher; Edward Cummings, 
principal. 


Il 


Composition for solo instrument (any 
instrument) with piano accompaniment. 


First Prize—Joseph Groer; Oliver H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Arthur Goetz, teacher. 
“Tzigany.” (for violin) 

Second Prize—Adelaide Schleicher, 17; 
Wilkinsburg H. S., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Miss 
rca teacher. “Dawning.” (vio- 
in 

Third Prize—Wilfred Falling; Classical 
H. S., Worcester, Mass.; A. W. Wassell, 
teacher. “Children’s Day at the Morgue.” 
(trumpet) 


Honorable Mention 


Anna Eresian; North H. S., Worcester, 
Mass. (violin) 
Clay Franklin, 16; Manual Arts H. S., 
Angeles, Calif.; Miss Lenore Snow, 
teacher (violin) 
Florence H. Greenberg, 273 Clay St., 
Trenton, N. J. (violin) 


Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic move- 
ment. ° 


First Prize—John W. Hanson; Ness City 
H.S., Ness City, Kansas. “Prince Charm- 
~ Suite—Enchanted.” 

econd Prize — Jeannette Pequignot; 
The Wadleigh H. S., 114th St., New York, 
N.Y. “A Waltz.” 
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The music judges audi- 
tioning the work ef 
aspiring student com- 
posers in the Music Divi- 
sion of the Scholastic 
Awards. Left to right, 
they are: Dr. Claude 
Rosenberry, Director of 
Music Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania State Depart- 
ment of Education; Dr. J. 
Vick O’Brien, Director, 
Department of Music, 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and Theo- 
dore M. Finney, Head of 
Music Department, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
The fourth music judge, 
Harvey B. Gaul, noted 
Pittsburgh music critic 
and composer, was not 
present. 


Third Prize—Betty Jane Ulen, 17; Ar- 
lington H. S., Arlington, Mass.; Miss Ethel- 
wyn Wardle, teacher; Mr. Herman Gam- 
mons, principal. “Spanish Dance.” 


Honorable Mention 


Natalie Movsessian, 17; Arlington H. S., 
Arlington, Mass.; Miss Ethelwyn Wardle, 
teacher; Mr. Herman Gammons, principal. 

Lockrem Johnson, 2229 Broadway N., 
Seattle, Wash.; B. Jacobson, teacher. 

David Geppert, 16; New Trier Township 
H. S., Wilmette, Il. 


IV 


Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment. 

First Prize—Dorothy Ziegler; Trenton 
Central H. S., Trenton, N. J. “Claire de 
Lune.” 

Second Prize—Clara Childress, R. R. 3, 
Box 346 L, Louisville, Kentucky. “Win- 
ter.” 

Third Prize — Geraldine Rainwater; 
Grossmont Union H. S., Grossmont, Cali- 
sei “Cast Yo’ Burden on the Wings of 

ong.” 


Honorable Mention 


Sam Douglass; Fremont H. S., Los An- 
geles, California. 

Barbara Poulos, 17; Modesto H. §S., 
Modesto, California; Miss Margaret Jack, 
teacher; C. E. Overman, principal. 

Laurette Haywood, 18; Ensley H. S.,, 
Ensley, Alabama; Miss Dorothy Hainer, 
teacher. 

Frederick G. Lyman, Jr.; Alexandria 
H. S., Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 





V 

Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices without piano accompaniment. 

First Prize—Martha Tabb; Technical 
H. S., Oakland, Calif.; Miss Grace Gantt, 
teacher. “The Noble Nature.” 

Second Prize—Eldred J. Renk, 16; Boise 
H. S., Boise, Idaho; James L. Stratchan, 
— “When All the World Breathes 

oy.” 

Third Prize—Margueritte Delony, 17; 
Phillips H. S., Birmingham, Alabama; 
Hester Wulffaert, teacher; C. J. Going, 
principal. “The Lord Is My Shepherd.” 


Honorable Mention 
Robert S. Dike; Senior H. S., Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Miss E. C. Moscaskie, teacher. 
Paul Dwinell, 16; Arlington H. S., Ar- 
lington, Mass.; Miss Ethelwyn Wardle, 
teacher. 
Gregg Clemmer, Norristown, Pa. 


VI 

Composition for not more than six in- 
struments. 

First Prize—Charles Gould, 59 Vale 
Street, ‘Worcester, Mass. “Short Prelude 
and Fugue for String Quartet.” 

Second Prize—Carlo Aletti.* “An Eve- 
ning Song.” (Woodwind). 

Third Prize—Florence Goodman, North 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. “Wood- 
land Frolic.” (String quartet). 


Honorable Mention 
David Geppert, 16; New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Wilmette, Il. 
*Will Mr. Aletti please write to the editors 
of Scholastic, giving us the name of his 
school and its address? 








Awards Winners on Radio 


Several winners of major prizes in the fourteenth annual Scholastic 
Awards will be heard on a coast-to-coast hookup of the National Broad- 
casting Company red network from 1:30 to 2 p. m., Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, Tuesday, May 3. This Scholastic Achievement program 
will be an educational event of paramount interest to high schools 
throughout the country since it will be a radio salute to all students who 
have distinguished themselves in the nationwide contests in the creative 
arts sponsored each spring by Scholastic, the American High School 


Weekly. 


The group of students to be introduced and interviewed over the air, 
it is hoped, will include one or more winners from each of the three 
major divisions of the Awards—art, music, and writing. Some of the 
prize-winning music compositions will be played during the broadcast. 

The New York station broadcasting this program will be WEAF. Stu- 
dents and teachers living elsewhere who wish to hear the program are 
advised to urge their local stations linked with the NBC red network to 
arrange to schedule the program. Remember that the time of the broad- 
cast will be earlier west of the Eastern Daylight Saving Time zone. 
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First Prize Song for Solo Voice 


Reproduced below is an excerpt from the 
score of “Hymn to the Night,” the first prize 
song for solo voice in the Music Division of 
this year’s Scholastic Awards (see preceding 
page). The composer of this song, a musical 
setting for a well-known poem by Longfellow, 


Longfellow 
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is 19-year-old Albert L. Champigny, pictured 
at right, a student in Classical High School, 
Worcester, Mass. There are five other first 
prizes in music, but space limitations have 
confined us to reproducing this one sample of 
the work submitted in the Music Division. 
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composer, scored three hits 

this. past winter. He was 
chosen to fill the temporarily empty 
shoes of the great Arturo Toscanini, 
as conductor of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. He won a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. And he published a book 
of prophecy, Toward a New Music. 

In A-B-C order, Chavez states in 
his book that all arts are produced 
by physical means. Discoveries of 
new physical powers change the 
character of any art. Electricity, he 
says, shows the way to “immense new 
developments in the forms and 
media” of music. 

What will this new music be like? 
It is too early to know. The primitive 
bag-pipes were elaborated and re- 
fined into the great organs which 
fill today’s cathedrals. The sound- 
film, the radio tube, and the mag- 
netic coil of today’s first electrical 
music are as full of promise as a 
young politician. 

Electricity has helped modern 
manufacturers to improve and re- 
fine the mechanical instruments de- 
scribed in this issue by Mr. Taylor. 
For example, the oscillograph may 
be used to fix pitch and measure in- 
tensity and timbre far more accu- 
rately than any human ear; it enables 
people not only to hear sound but also 
to see sound. This instrument shows 
a green field with a very nervous dot 
of light dashing back and forth across 
the middle so fast that it looks like 
a line. When things are quiet, the line 
is straight. A noise makes the line go 
zigzag. A musical sound makes the 
line wavy. High-pitched sounds cre- 
ate short waves; low-pitched sounds 
create long ones. The height of the 
waves is determined by the intensity 
of the sound. When a noise is loud 
the zigzag shoots much sharper and 
deeper than when a noise is soft. By 
taking pictures of the lines on the 
oscillograph, manufacturers can tell 
exactly how their instruments play. 

Other modern discoveries in the 
fields of metallurgy, plastics, and 
precision tools have helped manu- 
facturers to produce musical instru- 
ments of a beauty and exactitude 
which was once thought to be im- 
possible. Instruments have become 
easier to handle as well as more ex- 
pressive than in the past. The violin 
may have reached the peak of its 
development years ago in the village 
of Cremona, but music as a whole, as 
it concerns the player, the composer, 
or the audience, is experiencing 
radical changes. 


(J) eves CHAVEZ, Mexican 
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Instruments of the 





By Martin Rudd 





Leon Theremin, a Russian inventor, is 
here shown with the machine from which 
he draws music by a wave of the hands. 


The modern composer has a much 
easier time of it than his predeces- 
sors. He has no difficulty finding or- 
chestras to play his works. It is cer- 
tain that the orchestra he chooses 
will have a much greater range of 
pitch, intensity, duration, and timbre 
than the musicians who played for 
Beethoven. And the growth of phys- 
ical research makes it possible for 
him to prescribe intensity to the exact 
number of decibels, duration in mi- 
cro-metronomic units, and pitch in 
cycles, if he cares to be so precise. 
Cesar Franck was overjoyed when 
he first heard an orchestra play his 
Symphony in D Minor because he 
said, “it sounded just the way I 
thought it would.” Only a modern 
composer could have said that. ; 

The modern audience of music is 
a phenomenon so vast that historians 
have not quite realized its signifi- 
cance. Over thirty million Americans 
today avail themselves of a pleasure 
which, before the radio, could be 
enjoyed only by a few fanatical dev- 
otees and wealthy patrons of music. 
The record enables them to recapture 
music from time’s limbo. The sound 
film not only makes it possible to 
play long works without interrup- 
tion: it also suggests undreamed of 
possibilities in composition through 
the sound dubbing system. 

The modern player may obtain less 
pleasure from twisting dials, press- 
ing keys, and turning rheostats than 
he may get from blowing a mouth- 
organ. But for every player who is 
sensitive to the shadings of sound 
effected by the tension of his muscles 
or the velocity of his breath, there 
are thousands who are conscious of 
the great range of musical expression 
available from electrical music. 


Future 


The electrical instruments fall 
roughly into two classes. First are 
those which are adaptations of acous- 
tical instruments with electrical gad- 
gets. These include the organ, repro- 
ducing pianos, the Choralcello which 
made hideous the ride on the merry- 
go-round, and other musical ma- 
chines using electric hammers, blow- 
ers, and valves. The second group, as 
defined by Benjamin R. Miessner, in- 
ventor and historian of electronic 
music, creates music by means of 
periodic electric currents which are 
either selectively generated or selec- 
tively controlled by a player as they 
are translated into sound. These in- 
clude the Theremin, the Hammond 
organ, and the electronic piano. 


Mr. Miessner is now working on 
an electronic instrument which, in 
the words of Leopold Stokowskiy, will 
provide the means for creating “any 
desired timbre and new timbres... 
any frequency, any duration, any in- 
tensity, any combination of counter- 
point, of harmony, or rhythm.” In 
the Proceedings of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, November, 1936, 
Mr. Miessner published a history of 
electronic music. The earliest known 
experiment occurred in 1884 when 
E. Lorenz developed something out 
of electric buzzers and a telephone. 
An American, Thaddeus Cahill, laid 
the foundations of what Miessner 
calls the “rotating generator, syn- 
thetic timbre control’ instruments. 
Cahill’s Teleharmonium, whose mu- 
sic he planned to distribute by tele- 
phone, occupied thirty carloads when 
it was shipped from Holyoke to New 
York City, where it was operated 
thirty years ago. The Teleharmonium 
was so large because Cahill lacked 
the amplifiers which are used today 
to build up the faint currents gener- 
ated by the Electar, the Vibraphone, 
and Jack Benny. No less than twenty 
electrical methods of inducing sound 
and six forms of timbre control are 
classified by Mr. Miessner. There are 
over 500 patents relating to elec- 
tronic music. The number of such in- 
struments now in use is relatively 
small, but it is steadily growing. To 
quote Chavez again, 


“The collaboration of engineers and 
amusicians should produce in a few 
years ... incredible harmony of tim- 
bres, in which the perfect gradation of 
coloring is obtained; the evaluating of 
the intensity of the planes which pro- 
duce an effective perspective of sound; 
the articulation of the most complex 
rhythms; the most delicate and varied 
melodization.” 
















“UNCROWNED KING” 

Jean Christian Sibelius of Finland 
has done more than any other man to 
make his nation well known. Athletes 
may say that Paavo Nurmi, the dis- 
tance runner, can rival him, but many 
of Nurmi’s records have been wiped 
out, while the mu- 
sic of Sibelius 
lives on. His Valse 
Triste and Fin- 
landia have been 
applauded in con- 
cert halls through- 
out the world or 
played on phono- 
graphs from Cape 
Town to Hudson 
Bay. His country- 
men call him the 
“uncrowned king 
of Finland,” and 
early in Sibelius’ career the Finnish 
Diet voted him a pension for life so 
that he could devote himself without 
distraction to composition. 

Born in Tavastehus, Finiand, De- 
cember 8, 1865, Sibelius studied law 
but also was a skillful violinist. In- 
stead of expressing himself in the 
learned phrases of the bar, he became 
a composer and expressed himself in 
some of the most powerful of modern 
symphonic music. His music has been 
called somber, but it also contains gay-= 
ér passages. It is powerful because he 
sings of a nation where illiteracy is 
unknown —a claim no other country 
can make—and where schools, govern=- 
ment, hospitals and old age assistance 
are considered to be the most progres- 
sive in Europe. 

Very shy, Sibelius dislikes inter- 
views and social gatherings. He pre- 
fers to live at his villa in the country, 
but consents to lead the Helsingfors 
Symphony- Orchestra in the first per- 
formance of his new works. As bald as 
the day he was born, Sibelius has large 
eyes that are kindly although his man- 
ner is one of aloofness. He is cautious 
about discussing his own works and 
won’t criticize other composers. 


HE “CALLS THE TUNE” 

Music lovers who are familiar with 
the concert stars and all the latest re- 
cordings may not have heard of James 

C. Petrillo. But 
3 Mr. Petrillo, boss 
of Local No. 10 of 
the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Musi- 
cians, calls the 
tune for all people 
who make the mu- 
sic that America 
hears. Petrillo’s 
salary of $26,000 
makes him the 
highest paid union 
president in the 
country, and his policies are followed, 
sooner or later, by Joseph N. Web- 
ber, aged president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. Chicago mu- 
sicians pay Petrillo $16 a year in dues 
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Musical Who’s Who's 


and he has made them the highest paid 
musicians in the country. 

Petrillo sits behind an elaborate desk 
in a bullet-proof office and gives his 
orders. “Jimmy” grew up in one of 
the toughest neighborhoods in Chicago 
and Local No. 10 bears the stamp of 
his personality. . 

Musical recordings, “Mr. Canned 
Music,” as he calls them, and talking 
pictures, are his main enemies. He is 
opposed to progress that causes mu- 
sicians to lose jobs. Whether it needs 
it or not, every playhouse in Chicago 


-has to hire a five-piece band. Petrillo 


feels strongly about amateur or pro- 
fessional musicians playing for noth- 
ing, and even when he grants permis- 
sion for a charity performance the 
musicians are paid by the union so 
they won’t get the habit of working 
for nothing. As a Park District Com- 
missioner, Petrillo arranged a series of 
summer concerts which are supported 
by the Park Commission and the union. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 

Feodor Chaliapin, the world’s great- 
est basso, died last week at 65. This 
6 foot, 4 inch hard-muscled giant -was 
also one of the finest actors of today. 
Only the name of Enrico Caruso, 
famed Italian tenor, outranked that of 
Chaliapin on the 
opera stage. In his 
youth Chaliapin 
was a poor cob- 
bler’s apprentice. 
He then drifted 
from job to job, 
and sang in front 
of cafés for money 
that diners would 
give him. One 
night in 1892 Us- 
satov, the famed 
singer, heard him 
and gave him the only singing lessons 
he ever had. 

The singer’s closest friend was Max- 
im Gorki, the Russian writer, who 
lived across the street from Chaliapin’s 
home in Kazan where Feodor was 
born on February 13, 1873. Later, when 
both became famous after the Revo- 
lution, they drifted apart. Gorki threw 
in his lot with the Soviets, but Chali- 
apin called communism the “dictator- 
ship of the mediocre.” He never re- 
turned to Russia, though the Soviet 
Government made him tempting of- 
fers. 

He loved music, but he also loved 
eating and was fond of telling about 
the huge quantities of food he could 
consume. He lectured his friends on 
the wisdom of eating large bowls of 
raw, chopped cabbage before break- 
fast as a way to keep vigorous. Short- 
tempered and difficult to manage, 
Chaliapin often would roar threaten- 
ingly at his accompanist and then come 
around later, pat him on the back, and 
take him to dinner. Among his most 
famous roles were “Boris Godunov,” 
Mephistopheles in “Faust,” and Don 
Quixote. 





CHALIAPIN 


Sport Chatter 


IRON MAN 


NE afternoon 

back in 1925, 
little Miller Huggins, 
manager of the New 
York Yankees at the 
time, decided to 
bench his lanky first 
baseman — Wally 
Pipp. Wally, long a 
favorite of the local 
fans, had fallen intoa 
bad hitting slump 
and wasn’t producing in the “pinches.” 
So for the best interests of the club, 
Huggins decided to take him out of 
the line-up. 

The Yankee manager ran his eye 
down the bench until it rested on a 
husky, 22-year-old rookie. “Hey, Lou,” 
Huggins called, “Pick up your glove 
and cover first.” The rookie grabbed 
his big mitt and made a wild dash for 
the diamond. 

Pipp never got his job back, for the 
rookie played in every one of the re- 
maining 126 games. Next year he 
played in all 155 games. And he con- 
tinued playing every game from 1926 
right through to 1937. As you have 
probably guessed by now, that rookie 
was Lou Gehrig. In his 14th season as 
a Yankee, Lou started the 1938 cam- 
paign with a record of having played 
in 1,976 consecutive games, or 13 full 
seasons without missing a game! 

The “Iron Man” has led the league 
four times in runs scored, four times 
in total bases, five times in runs bat- 
ted in (he holds the American League 
record for r.b.i. in one season, 184), 
and four times in home runs. He has 
played in six world series and has a 
life-time batting average of .344. Even 
the old timers, die-hards though they 
are, call him the greatest first baseman 
of all time. 

Standing 6 ft. 1 in. and weighing 205 
pounds, husky Lou allows neither in- 
juries nor sickness to snap his streak 
of consecutive games. He had his clos- 
est calls in 1936. One day he reported 
to the ball park almost doubled over 
with a touch of lumbago. Manager Me- 
Carthy begged him to take a day off. 
“No,” said Lou, “Give me a bat.” He 
approached the plate painfully, drew 
a deep breath and faced the pitcher— 
batting first for the first time in his life. 
Crack! He smashed a liner into right 
field and hobbled to first where he 
was immediately relieved by a pinch 
runner. 

Gehrig had an even narrower escape 
later in the season. The club, having 
an open date, were playing an exhibi- 
tion game against a minor league 
team. Gehrig was hit on the head by 
a pitched ball and carried off the field 
senseless. Headlines carried the news 
to all corners of the nation. “Would 
Lou be able to play in the next game? 
was the question on every base 
fan’s lips. At the next Yankee game, & 
tremendous cheer greeted the dura’ 
slugger as he strode to the plate. 
rig smacked three triples in a row. 
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Joy in Music 
(Concluded from page 8) 


as one of the greatest blessings to mu- 
sic, as well as to mankind. Will it im- 

de music study? Certainly not the 
right kind of music study, inspired by 
asincere desire to get fun and spiritual 
profit out of the best in music. 

The concerts in Amsterdam, when I 
was a boy, drew students by the score 
to the metropolis. They did not sup- 
press music study, they increased it. 
The radio should have just that effect 
upon our present day musical life. One 
may hear a Tchaikowsky concerto over 
the air. It is enjoyed. Fine! But, unless 
you are a musician, I can assure you 
that I take about ten times the delight 
in hearing that concerto than you pos- 
sibly can, because I know the con- 
certo and played in an orchestra that 
performed it. 

It is difficult to explain this to the 
person not trained in music, so that he 
will realize it clearly. Perhaps this is 
a good comparison. Suppose you went 
to hear a great foreign actress, such as 
was Sarah Bernhardt. Unless you un- 
derstood the French language, all that 
you could get would be the pantomime, 
the scenery and the charm of her won- 
derful voice. Other than that, you 
would have some job making out what 
it was all about. That is the position of 
the average radio listener. It is some- 
what as though I should deliver one- 
quarter or one-half of my broadcasts 
over WJZ in Dutch, French, German 
or Russian. You would get part of my 
message but much of it would remain 
obscure. Therefore the musical fun you 
get out of listening to the radio must 
depend upon three important things: 

1. The advancement of your mu- 
sical understanding. 

2. The quality of the music you hear 
over the air. 

3. The excellence of your receiving 
set. 

If you are musically ignorant, or are 
content to listen to trash on a cheap 
radio set that gives imperfect recep- 
tion, get all the fun out of it you can; 
but remember that you are very much 
like a myopic old gentleman trying to 
read a cheap paper by candlelight. In 
other words, the more you know about 
music, the more you will enjoy your 
radio, the better programs you will 
seek and the finer receiving set you 
will procure. 

The trouble with most music lessons, 
as I have observed them in America, 
lies not with the pupil or the teacher, 
but with the parent. Parents do not lay 
enough stress upon the value of music. 
They do not seem to conceive how im- 
portant a part it is destined to become 
in the life of the child. Music is rele- 
gated to a second place in the parent’s 
mind, and the pupil soon finds this out. 
Any excuse for the pupil to give up a 
lesson is sufficient. The “poor darling” 
has a cold, she has to go to a party, to 
a football game, or any old thing to get 
out of the obligation for regular study. 
Sometimes I think that thoughtless 
parents are the worst enemies of mu- 
sical advancement. They are satisfied 
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to feed the pupil a few sugar-coated 
musical pills and later on, when the 
child, with only a smattering of a mu- 
sical training, “gives up music,” they 
advertise the worthlessness of music 
study. In Europe, parents unquestion- 
ably have a more wholesome attitude 
toward the art. The child is made to 
see that the joys of music come through 
sacrifice and work, and no child would 
think of trumping up silly excuses to 
get out of practice and music lessons. 

America has pathetically little fun, 
although we make frantic efforts to 
get it. This is largely because we have 
a distorted idea of what is fun. That 
is, we do not make enough of it our- 
selves. We do not need more brilliant 
virtuosi, but what we do need are far 
more accomplished, well-trained ama- 
teurs. There are now altogether too 
many professional musicians, in pro- 
portion to the number of amateurs. I 
should say that there might be from 
one to five professional artists in every 
hundred finely trained musicians. The 
percentage now is probably from fif- 
teen to twenty per cent. Let us have 
more fine amateurs and they will cre- 
ate more opportunities for the really 
worthy professionals. 





Reprinted from The Etude Music 
Magazine by permission of the editors. 
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Rackets and Roses 


(Concluded from page 32) 





manuscript (under the inexpensive 
form E2 which should be obtained 
from the Government office only, 
Copyright Division, Washington, 
D. C.) is the type of manuscript that 
will call forth the respect and hon- 
est consideration of a legitimate pub- 
lisher. 

The royalty form of payment is 
the usual thing. Hits mistakenly sold 
outright at a great loss to their au- 
thors include Dardanella which sold 
in the millions but netted its author 
only a few hundred dollars and 
Handy’s Memphis Blues for which he 
got only $100. 

As for the creative pitfalls in a 
field where the primary object seems 
to be to dress life up in moonlight 
and roses, it must be admitted that 
the field of popular song is much 
more a business than a branch of the 
creative arts. Many are the com- 
posers who began with an earnest 
desire to express life, changed subtly 
to fit the conception of what a pop- 
ular song should be, and ended up by 
believing trashiness to be a genuine 
creative effort. 

And while you are at work on the 
song-hit of the age, shun the smiling 
jaws of the song sharks that infest 
the back-eddies of Tin - Pan Alley. 





Reprinted from Cue, by permission 
of the editors. 
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It’s Gone! 


Money wasn’t the only 
thing Benjamin Frank- 


lin had in mind when 
he counselled thrift. 


He was equally as stern in 
his belief in the value 
of hours and minutes. 


“Lost time,” he said “is 


never found again!” 


Cultivate the habit of do- 
ing important and 
pressing things RIGHT 
NOW — a system that 
may mean dollars and 
cents to you later in 


life. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


‘\ 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU to know more about 
life and study in their schools. Choose a college that will most 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your eareer. The presidents of these colleges will weleome cor- 
respondence with you. Catalogues will be sent upon request. 








BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Illinois. Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body from 31 states and 3 foreign 
countries. New dormitories for women. 
Besides liberal arts courses, departments in 
Music, Home Economics, Business 
Administration, Public Administration, En- 
neering, Nursing, Secretarial, Pre-legal, 
@-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, Indus- 
trial Arts. Intercollegiate and -intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus, fourteen build- 
ings. Write for catalogue and illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic Hamilton, Pres. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 115,500 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
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COLORADO COLLEGE at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Dr. Thurston Davies, President. A lib- 
eral arts college of the West offers graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Outdoor 
Sciences, Mathematics, History and the 
Social Sciences, including Education and 
Psychology, Language, Literature and the 
Fine Arts, with emphasis on Drama, Music 
and the Plastic Arts, in conjunction with 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Economics Seminars—Summer Courses. 


lications, extensive music program, free 
placement bureau for students. 
ELMHURST COLLEGE, Elmhurst, [llinois, 8 


miles west of Chicago. Co-ed. Lib. Arts with 
pre-professional programs. Member North 
Central Ass’n. Emphasizes application of 
knowledge and Christian principles to mod- 
ern problems. Frequent field trips to Chi- 
cago. Strong Division of Social Sciences. 
Project plan in Chemistry. Wide student 
interest in current issues, dramatics, music, 
language clubs, intra-mural sports. Demo- 
cratic life, no fraternities. Cost: $475 to 
$550. Dr. Timothy Lehmann, President. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Illinois, Dr. 
H. Gary Hudson, President. Established 1829, 
oldest college in Illinois, in midst of Lincoln 
country, thirty-five miles west of Spring- 
field, two hours north of St. Louis. Co-ed. 
Liberal Arts, préparation for professional 
schools. Fully accredited by all Universities. 
Extensive program of activities—dramatics, 
debate, inter-collegiate and intramural 
athletics, glee clubs, band, journalistic ex- 
perience, literary societies, social life. Costs 
moderate, 
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MILLSAPS COLLEGE at Jackson, Miss. Est. 
1892. Accredited by all regional and na- 
tional agencies. Liberal arts and pre-voca- 
tional. In five years Millsaps graduates re- 
ceived $50,000 in scholarships at graduate 
and professional schools. Vital student life 
expressed in athletic, debate, musical and 
social organizations. All college expense for 
fees and board, $350.00 to $400.00. Climate 
in the gulf coast region mild but stimu- 
lating. For infor. write D. M. Key, Pres. 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 
(Belton, Tex.) 

FOR 93 years a Liberal Arts college for wo- 
men. Unlimited opportunity for cultural 
advancement and individual growth—train- 
ing in leadership afforded by campus organi- 
zations. Delightful program of recreational, 
athletic and social activities—Ideal dormi- 
tory life with young women of charm and 
refinement. Pleasant climate. Direct queries 
to Pres. Gordon G. Singleton, Box 21. 
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MORAVIAN SEMINARY and COLLEGE at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. America’s oldest Boarding 
School for Girls. Beautiful nine-acre campus. Attrac- 
tive buildings and equipment. SEMINARY for girls 
8 to 18. College preparatory and practical courses. 
Separate Junior School for girls 6 to 14. COLLEGE 
for Women. Four-year A.B., B.S. degrees, certifi- 
cate courses; Fine and Applied Arts, Secretarial, 
Dramatics, Music, Laboratory technician. All sports 
—Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Swimming, Riding, 
Archery. Specify catalog desired. Box L. Edwin 
J. Heath, President. 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville Tennes- 
see, Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Scale of 
Diagnosis of Personality and Plan of Self- 
Study lead to maximum self-development. 
Athletics for all. Dramatics, glee clubs, or- 
chestra, radio, polity, pre-medical and other 
clubs. Limited enrollment. Attractive cam- 
us of 125 acres, 12 miles from Great Smoky 
ountains. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI at Coral Gables, Fla. 
Dr. Bowman Foster Ashe, Pres. Est. 1925. 
Co-ed. Offers courses in Lib. Arts, Educ., 
Bus. Ad., Music and Law. Well known for 
its 70-piece Student Band and Symphony 
Orch. Inter-collegiate athletic competition 
in football, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
tennis and golf. Students enrolled from 39 
states. Wide range of student activities. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE at Chestertown, Md. 
Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, Pres. Est. 1782 as col- 
lege froma pre-revolutionary academy. First 
chartered college in Md.; 10th oldest in U. S. 
Many noted alumni. George Washington, 
one of the founders, received LL.D. 1789. 
Co-educational since 1891. Enrollment strict- 
ly limited to 300, net more than one-third 
women. Historic, beautiful surroundings; 
small classes; excellent facilities. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees; pre-professional courses. 
Grade-A accreditment. Full program of stu- 
dent activities. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, 
Maryland. Dr. Fred G. Holloway, President. 
Est. 1867. Co-ed. Perfectly located in high- 
lands of Maryland, 28 miles from Baltimore, 
58 from Washington. A 90 acre campus of un- 
excelled beauty. A liberal arts college with 
limited enrollment. Courses arranged : for 
those expecting to enter professional or 
technical schools. Excellent departments of 
education, music and business administra- 
tion. A school that is small, intimate and 
selective, with emphasis on student guid- 
ance. First co-educational school south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 








Who Plays? 


One of our more matronly readers 
went to tea last week at a fine new 
house in Scarsdale and, she reports, 
discovered in a corner of the library a 
little Hammond electric organ. “How 
nice!” she exclaimed to the lady who 
lives in the house. “But I didn’t know 
you played.” The hostess said she 
didn’t play. Our friend said of course, 
the children must be learning to play, 
and wasn’t that nice. “No, the children 
don’t play, either,” the hostess said, 
Then she added, beaming, “But the 
Fuller Brush man comes in and plays 
quite often.”"—The New Yorker. 

* 


Canned Music 


A Park Avenue hostess entertained 
at dinner on the evening of the last 
Toscanini broadcast. After dinner she 
led her guests to the radio, which, even 
as the party came into the room, was 
issuing symphonic strains. All settled 
back in their chairs and listened rap- 
turously until they noticed the lady’s 
butler was signalling determinedly 
from the doorway. The hostess held up 
a warning finger but the butler per- 
sisted in making strange signals. Fi- 
nally, the lady’s husband, who is known 
in business and sports as a man of at- 
tion, said, “Well, speak up, man. What 
is it?” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the butler, 
“but you are listening to the wrong 
station. We have Toscanini in the 
kitchen and what you’ve got is WQXR, 
which plays phonographic recordings.” 
—The New Yorker. 

* 

An announcer was trying to keep the 
conversation flowing with a young lady 
fresh to the mike. He touched on the 
subject of books. 

“Tell me,” he said, “have you read 
‘Freckles’?” 

“No,” she giggled, blushingly, “they 
are just ordinary brown ones.”—Radio 
Pictorial. 

a 

“How is Duffer getting along with 
his golf?” 

“Fine. He hit a ball in one today.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

e 

During the political campaign an 
angry candidate strode into a news- 
paper office. 

“Look here,” he cried. “You’ve been 
printing lies about me in your paper.” 

“That’s right,” replied the editor. “I 
know it, but—good night, man—what 
would you do if we told the truth about 
you.”—Boy’s Life. 

® 

The Irish foreman of a gang of rail- 
way men was walking along his section 
of the line when he found one of his 
men sound asleep. With a smile he said: 
“Slape on, ye idle spalreen, slape on. So 
long as ye slape ye’ve got a job, but 
when ye wake up ye’re out of work.”"— 
Labor. 
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Schools 


Cultured home lite 
e HEALTH- 
FULLY lo- 


cated in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating _——a- 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 
ee ee N 


Physical Education—Girls 
Physical Education 


SARGENT vrzyszttetsces 


Of Boston Universtiy. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann. Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 











College of 





NABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY 
Two Theatres—Professional and experimental 
Combined course in Community Drama and _prac- 
tical professional training for Teachers, Diree- 
tors and High School Graduates. 4 Weeks 
in New York--4 Weeks at Lake Nabnassett. 
Nabnassett Theatre Colony, 70 W. 45 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Pin No. CIS Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 
plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 
Pin and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 per Doz. Ring No. 
R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A Fulton St. 
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CURRENT 
HISTORY 


“History-in-the-Making 


is the most vivid story 
of all.” 











ASKET ALL ® ® 
FOR GIRLS 


A modern treatise on the game written by two 
authorities and illustrated with a truly re- 
markable series of action photographs and a 
set of valuable diagrams of every stage of the 
game. Certain to increase the team’s efficiency 
aad make for a livelier and more modern 
method. Heavy paper cover—55 pages—dozens 
of pictures and charts. Price—$1.00. 


ORDER FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Is There A Book You Want? 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 402 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
Send you a copy of any book you want at 
Publisher’s prices. State title, author, 
and publisher of the book. Send check or 
Money order for the list price, and name 
and address to which the book is to be 
Mailed. SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP will do 
your book shopping promptly, cordially, 
and efficiently. 
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A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 
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@ Tue glamour 
of Nature ... the 
glories of sport 
... they’re yours = 

in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 


Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 
FREE CATALOG ory sddling, sailing or ow. 


boards. Also Outboard Boats, including big 
all-wood family boats. Rowboats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Address Old Town Canoe Com- 
pany, 451 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 


~ 


- 


OM Vane ivan 


Every Issue of 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
Is Packed with Ideas! 


Look for these in the 
June Issue now on sale 


AGE OF AERIAL MONSTERS 


The day of the giant airplane is here! The 
1938 four-motored airplane, DC-4, has a wing 
spread of 139 feet. Its fuselage is 97 feet 
long and it stands 24 feet high; carries 42 
Passengers and a crew of five, as well as 3!/2 
tons of mail and express. The plane will have 
a top speed of 237 miles per hour and cost 
one and a half million dollars to build. Read 
more of the vital facts and interesting de- 
tails in the June issue. 


EXTRA ROOMS IN THE ATTIC 
If you want your own ‘'den" or recreation 
room, why not let the attic of your home 
be of service to you? How to go about 
utilizing this waste space is completely de- 
scribed in another helpful article in the June 
issue. ~ 


BATHROOM UTILITY RACKS 
If you need extra space in the bathroom for 
storing numerous small items, a handy rack 
over the wall cabinet can be constructed at 
| little cost. See June issue for full par- 
ticulars. 


IDEAS FOR CAMPING TRIP 
What do you do to lighten your load when 
going on a camping trip? How can you keep 
crawling insects out of your tent? For the 
answers, see the June issue of Popular Me- 
chanics. 














ALSO 
Printing Pictures on Aluminum Foil — Metals in 
Color — Doors and Lids that Roll — Before 


Launching your Boat — Three Tube Radio 
Direction Finder — Compact Push-Button 
Receivers — Dress up your Magic Tricks 


Each issue of POPULAR MECHANICS brings 
you fascinating news of the latest happen- 
ings in science, mechanics, and inventions. 
Written so you can understand it and illus- 
trated with hundreds of pictures and draw- 
ings. Get Your Copy TODAY. 


Now On The Newsstand — 25c 











JING*/50 Book of Designs FREE 
—= Showing over 500 Rings 

and Pins 
6 Rings at $1.35 ea. 25 at $1.25. 
Pins to match, 50c. 12 at 35e ea., 
25 at 25ce. Gold rings $5.50 up. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 86 Bruce Av. 











North Attleboro, Mass. 
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“NOT I! When it comes 
getting home-work done in a 
panty, nothing beats a Royal 
ortable. This year I've had time " a 
for real study. The result is— és fs NOT “ I'm ready! 
for once in my life—I'm ready : tgs e And besides, I've had 
for my final examinations.” é & iS a lot of fun doing my 
: home-work, reports 
te onan on a Royal 
oo ' ortable this year. Most 
NOT u Take Chemistry ~ or 3 P important—I've built up a real advantage for the 
History—or English, for example. x ees ‘ future—college or business—where the ability te type 


My notes are in grand shape— will help me ahead faster, cara money.” 
complete, easy to read—thanks to ’ al . — ‘ 


my Royal Portable. Reviewing 
will be a snap. And won't that 
help me when it comes to final 
exams? You bet your life it will!” 


own A ROYAL porrtaste 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


HERE'S A REAL OPPORTUNITY—one you can not afford to miss! 
Fill out, mail the coupon below. Get up-to-the-minute facts 


about the Royal Portable. Then try a Royal in your own home 
free! See for yourself how handsome and sturdy it is; how easy 
to use and fast. Prove to your own satisfaction that a Royal 
will help you with your school work. 


AND REMEMBER—Royals are better portables. Scientifically de- 

signed and constructed. With latest improvements— Touch ' ont e 

Control, Finger Comfort Keys, Full-sized Standard Keyboard, . aie: E wW 
and many other “big machine” features. Easy to use, conveni- A F 

ent, built for a lifetime of service. Royal Typewriter Company, 


Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York City. World’s largest company RICH STUDENTS Cc E ‘a | TS A | 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of typewriters. NOT NEEDED! D ry Y 


You don’t have to have much 
money to buy a Royal. Terms to 
Why not ask Dad or Mother suit your pocketbook—cash, or 
to help get a Royal Portable? only a few cents a day. 

Vacation is coming soon. Make a deal with 


your parents. During summer months, earn the FREE With every Royal Portable! A hand- 
money to repay th 
+ ge te Royal. + a some, luggage-style CARRYING 
able they buy for you CASE. Also Royal s INSTANT TYPING 
right away. Many stu- H 
y ttapetangs —_ CHART which shows you, at a glance, how to 
type right. No extra cost! a 


Get the facts at once—then decide. Fill out and mail the coupon today. fh 
you do not wish to clip, address the department below on a post Cam™ 


& 











ene a 


4 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. + 
Dept. BS-4308, 2 Park Ave., New York City. x 


Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day—a latest model Royal Portable 
—with Carrying Case and Instant Typing Chart FREE. 


PORTABLE (ie = 








City State. 


TY P EW R i T E R Sy I already own a Typewriter, Serial No 


Tell me how much you will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal. 























